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King Alchohol Trembling with Fear 


REY. E. A. KING, SANDUSKY, 0. 


“He that sitteth in the heavens will laugh; 
the Lord will have them in derision.” Ps. 2:4. 

The “Temperance Movement” has been 
treated for many years as a political joke. It 
has been caricatured in the public press and 
the temperance man has been laughed at until 
to mention the cause of temperance in the 
midst of intelligent people was to bring a smile 
of derision and pity from many of them. The 
temperance advocate has been accused of 
carrying a secret supply of liquor with him 
from which, on the sly, he refreshed. himself. 

Temperance sermons and addresses have 
usually been considered dry, uninteresting, and 
unendurable. Drinking men, from all classes 
of society, have complained that all, or most 
all, temperance legislation is an infringement 
upon their personal rights. Merchants in small 
towns as well as in cities, have argued that the 
saloon is necessary for the prosperity of the 
business interests of the community. The pur- 
chasing public will not trade in ‘dry” towns, 
so they say, because it must have opportunity 
to refresh itself at the saloon bar. Then, too, 
the saloon keepers are usually prosperous. 
They purchase large quantities of goods of 
local dealers. 

Saloons need fine interior decorations, the 
result of skilled labor. They serve “free 
lunches” and buy their supplies of the local 
dealers. The saloon keeper’s home is usually 
well furnished, and these furnishings are pur- 
chased in the city where they do business. The 
. saloons are usually located in the most promi- 
nent parts of the city, occupy the chief cor- 
ners in the business center. They pay high 
rents. 

The saloon is a social center also. It pro- 
vides a loafing place for the rural population 
which comes to the city to buy from the mer- 
chants. It offers a good, cheap lunch. It is, 
often, the only place where the outside pur- 
chasing public may go to wait for cars, make 
appointments, get warmed up and read the 
daily press. It is open late at nights, and one 
can usually be sure of finding.a warm wel- 
come. Thus it is argued that the town or city 
without the saloon would become a back num- 
ber. Business would fall off, and the farmers 
and their sons would go to trade where they 
could have all the advantages of the modern 
_ saloon.. 


The only real force that will shrivel up this 
contemptible falsehood is the business interests 
themselves. At the present moment these 
gigantic commercial and industrial interests 
are so throttling King Alcohol that he has not 
only’ begun to tremble, but he is thoroughly 
frightened, as you will see before I am 
through. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Prohibition party, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and various other kindred organizations have, 
for years, been agitating, instructing, and ex- 
horting. Temperance instruction has become a 
regular part of the Public School curriculum. 
A great many temperance publications, the 
exact number. being one hundred and fifty-five, 
are now circulated. The International Sun- 
day School lessons are provided with regular 
temperance themes. The Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Association has demonstrated 
the fact that railroad men are better off with- 
out the saloon than with it. 


Great industries, and commercial organiza- 
tions, are demanding sober men to do their 
work. The Houston, Texas, Chronicle says: 

“There is scarcely a benevolent order in 
which a man in any way connected with the 
liquor business can secure admission, and every 
commercial institution, large and small, is 
against the saloon. 

“The moral, social, financial, and religious 
influences are against it, and the most surpris- 
ing and forceful influence is the one last de- 
veloped, the economic and financial. Money 
and morals combined for good make an irre- 
sistible team.” 

In co-operation with all of these various fac- 
tors, the Christian pulpits of the land have 
spoken no uncertain sound on the evils’of in- 
temperance. It may be said with truth that 
“the attitude of science, industry, education, 
religion, journalism, sociology, law, labor, capi- 
tal, business economics, arr, literature, .and 
general public sentiment,” all indicate the 
growing disfavor with which the intelligent 
world surveys the saloon evil. 

These organizations, movements, and delib- 
erate measures advocating temperance and pro- 
hibition, have been working like yeast in the 
world, and are now bringing forth their fruit- 
age in laws enacted in favor of temperance and 
prohibition and -against the saloon. Temper- _ 
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ance laws have been enacted by a steadily “in- 
creasing number of local communities, coun- 
ties, and states, until today no less than one- 
half of the area, and two-thirds of the popula- 
pos of the United States are under prohibitory 
aw. 

Kansas, North Dakota, North Carolina, 
Maine, Oklahoma, and Alabama are now 
counted Among the states where no intOxicat- 
ing liquor can be sold lawfully as a beverage. 
Many other states have, by means of local 
option laws, restricted the liquor area of their 
territory to very small compass. Thus, in Ten- 
nessee, ninety-six counties are “dry” while only 
five towns in the state permit the sale of liquor. 
In Vermont, two hundred and forty-seven out 
of three hundred and forty towns are “dry.” 
In Virginia, there are one hundred prohibition 
counties, two-thirds of the state being under 
prohibitory laws. In West Virginia thirty-two 
out of fifty-five counties are “dry.” In Massa- 
chusetts two-thirds of the population and one- 
half the area of the state are under prohibitory 
laws. In the largest state in the Union, Texas, 
one-half of the territory, and three-fourths of 
the population are under legal prohibition. In 
New York, the most populous state in the 
Union, over three hundred and fifty out of 
about nine hundred and fifty cities and towns 
are under prohibitory laws. In Florida, thirty- 
two out of forty-five counties, constituting two- 
thirds of the area of the state, are “dry.” In 
Colorado, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin, the outlook is 
very encouraging for state prohibition. 


“There are now 33,600,000 people in the 
United States living under prohibition laws, 
which is forty per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion.” “In 1870, the number of people living in 
‘dry’ territory was nine per cent of the total. 
In 1909, the percentage was twenty-five, and in 
1907, as has just been stated, it is forty per 


cent.” The latest state to join the ranks of 

prohibition is Alabama.” 

THE REASONS FOR THIS WAVE OF TEMPERANCE_ 
: SENTIMENT AND THESE ‘LAWS. 


The background of the modern movement is, 
of course, rooted in the fact of years of agita- 
tion and instruction which has gradually devel- 
oped a healthy and intelligent public sentiment 
on the subject of intemperance and its many 
evils. It has also been forced upon the coun- 
try on account of its gigantic financial. aspect. 

“The liquor traffic costs the nation nearly 
nine times as much as the public schools; five 
times as much as the entire wheat crop of the 
country; four times the net earnings of all 
railroads: three times the entire national re- 
ceipts; practically as much as the entire 
amount of money in circulation; while it re- 
turns to the general government only about 
two hundred and twelve million dollars, and 
to the various states about one hundred mil- 
lion more in licenses; in other words, the 
liquor traffic costs two billions and a half, and 
returns about one-eighth of that amount after 
working untold moral, social, and domestic 
wrong.” 

From various sections of the country we 
are now hearing about the saloon as a poor 
financial investment for a city. In the begin- 
ning of this paper, I referred to the argu- 
ment for the saloon as a necessary adjunct in 
business success. Now-let me recite the ex- 
perience of a large city like Los Angeles. “This 
city has thirty-eight cafes, and restaurants 
where liquor is sold. It has two hundred 
saloons besides wholesale liquor houses and 
many so-called ‘blind-pigs.’ It has raised the 
saloon license from seventy-five dollars to one 
hundred dollars a month _Its total revenue 
from drink is $275,000 a year. When it 
raised the saloon anc cafe license, it added 
sixty-five men to the police force, which will 
cost an additional $97,000 a year, or a total 
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of $347,000. This city has forty-two ‘square — 


miles of territory. The saloons are confined to 
about one mile square, and it requires eighty 
per cent of the police force for that one square 
mile, while the other forty-one square miles get 
twenty per cent. 
blood money from the drinking hells, and pays 
$216,000 for a police force to watch them, 
This is not all. Count the cost of litigation, 
doctor’s bills, the loss cf productive power, 
etc., and the cost will be about sixteen dollars 
to every dollar they pay for license. This does 
not include the moral side of the saloon in- 
iquity.” ‘ 

The same sort of story comes from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Kansas City, Missouri, San 
Francisco, California, and other cities North, 
South, East, and West. © 


THE CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 


_ “The wisest labor leaders are urging work- 
ing men to abstain from intoxicants. Form- 
erly the meeting halls for the Labor Unions 
were generally in connection with saloons, 
often granted free by the saloon, but so situ- 
ated that -the men were obliged to pass 
through the saloons to reach them; and the ex- 
pectation was that the men would stop at the 
bar on entering and leaving. But the saloon 
has wrought only damage to the unions and 
to the workingmen. Councils inspired by 
strong drink are never wise or safe. Hence 
the agitation for ‘Temples of Labor,’ for halls 
at a safe distance from the saloons, for the 
use of school rooms as meeting places for 
uniohs, and constant appeals to men to cease 
using intoxicants. Some unions have written 
it in their by-laws and entered it in their con- 
tracts that the union man guilty of using in- 
toxicants might be discharged instantly. It is 
clearly understood by labor !eaders, worthy of 
the name, that the working man who drinks 
is going down and out. Liquor is labor’s 
worst enemy.” 


THE DISCOVERY ON THE PART OF BUSINESS COR- 
PORATIONS THAT MEN WHO DRINK ARE DET- 
RIMENTAL TO THEIR BEST INTERESTS. 


Some one has said that the greatest impetus 
the temperance movement ever received is that 
given to it by the industrial and commercial 
demands of the present age. Corporations em- 
ploying skilled labor must have sober labor. 
Great railroads must have sober engineers, 
brakemen, and accountants. In fact, there is 
nota high calling in life where a drinking man 
can be sure of succeeding. In order to hold a 
job for any length of time a man must be 
habitually sober. Forty thousand employees 
of the Great Northern Railway system have 
just signed the temperance pledge. 


BUSINESS AND MORALS ARE BETTER WITH THE 
SALOON ABOLISHED. 


- Business men have discovered that when the 
saloon went out of business more money came 
to them through legitimate channels of trade. 
The Kansas City Star, Missouri, says of the 
ect of enforcing the prohibitory law there 
at ‘The business men declare that the city 
s er in a more prosperous condition and 


The city receives $270,000 - 


“ ceries, 


that.fhe enforcement of the prohibition law is 
not proving disastrous, as the joint keepers 
and some of the politicians predicted.” 
Consider the City of Minneapolis. That city 
has been enforcing the liquor laws, and as a 
result of the first six months’ experience, crime 
has been reduced twenty-five per cent, and the 
city saved $600,000. Mayor Jones says, “I 
do not pose as a prohibitionist, a reformer, or 
a radical, but we have proved one thing in the 
present municipal administration, namely, that 
the so-called ‘necessary evils’ of a great city 
are ‘necessary’ only so long as the people per- 
mit them to be, and not.an instant longer, and 
that every law on the statute books touching 
these ‘necessary evils’ can be enforced as fully 
and as successfully as any others, provided the 
officials care to respect their oaths of office.” 


It may be instructive, in this connection, to 
cite the experience of San Francisco during 
the ‘earthquake days and immediately after the 
re-opening of the city saloons. It was neces- 
sary to close the saloons during those terrible 
davs and nights of dread and fear, in order to 
make life safe at all in the stricken city. (This 
in itself is a sufficient condemnatory comment 
upon the place of the saloon in community 
life.) But when the saloons were re-opened, 
crime began again to develop. “The first 
Monday morning after the opening of the 
drinking places there were seventy-four vic- 
tims before the police courts as against five 
the previous Monday; seventy-two on Friday 
as against two on the previous Friday; and the 
second Monday one hundred and thirteen as 
against three or four the second Monday be- 
fore the re-opening.” 

Tax paying men and women are getting tired 
of paying for jails, infirmaries, reform schools, 
penitentiaries, long-drawn-ont law suits, and 
all such public expenses. It is poor policy to 
allow a set of men, for license money, to en- 
gage in a business that furnishes inmates and 
victims for charitable and penal institutions, 
which in turn must be supported by public 
taxation. Some day more business men will 
wake up to see the philosophy of these facts, 
and when they do, behold, the saloon will 
vanish! This is exactly what is happening all 
over our land, and the saloon men know it to 
their sorrow. 

The money formerly spent for drink gen- 
erally turns into better channels after the 
saloons are closed. During the period of open 
saloons men visit them for social reasons, and 
incidentally get to drinking; form companion- 
ships that are evil as well as expensive. Their 
wages are sadly reduced by drink, gambling — 
bills, and debts. Thus the women and chil- 
dren are obliged to get along with cheap gro- 
cheap clothing, second-hand school 
books, and everything else that is poor and 
inexpensive. Now when the saloon is closed, 
these working men and others are freed from 
the usual temptations of the open saloon. 
Their money goes home. Some of it finds its 
way to the savings bank, and the rest goes into 
a better grade of supplies, clothing, and some 
of the luxuries of life. Business of the better 
sort flourishes and everybody involved feels 
more resnectable. It is because business men . 
and the general public believe this to be true 
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that they are combining to vote the opeh sa- 
loon out of their cities. 


THE “ENEMY” IS FRIGHTENED ACCORDING TO ITS 
OWN PUBLISHED STATEMENTS. 


For many years the men behind the saloon 
bars have-laughed and sneered at the sober 
citizen who talked and voted against the. so- 
called curse of intemperance. All through the 
progressive temperance movement, conducted 
by the Ohio Anti-Saloon Leagtie, the liquor 
orators, and editors vilified the ministers who 
were taking the lead in that important work. 
Nothing was too mean for them to say against 
the temperance workers in the state. In view 
of this former condition of affairs, it is cer- 
tainly interesting to read the utterances of 
the liquor organs as they are now being sent 
forth to the whole saloon constituency. Here 
are a few choice admissions. 

N. R. Collins & Company, Distillers, in Bar 
& Buffet, New York, Cincinnati & Chicago, in 
the issue of March, 1907, says: 

“There has never been a time in the history 
of the liquor business in this country when 
the trade should be so thoroughly united in its 
stand against our common enemy, the Pro- 
hibition party, as now; and this fact cannot be 
too earnestly expressed in your paper.” 

Beverages, a New York liquor organ, says: 

“With more than one-half of the geograph- 
ical limits of this great country under the 
laws prohibiting the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages ** * and with an organization opposing 
us and sworn to our destruction that lacks 
nothing in the way of money and brains, en- 
thusiasm or persistent, untiring work, what, 
may we ask, is the wine and spirit trade doing 
to arrest the current of events or to alter in 
any way the radical conclusions which are 
being forced upon the people in every state, 
county, and precinct?” 

The Wine & Spirits Gazette, New York, 
says: 

“The license system is in peril and the busi- 
ness interests dependent upon its perpetuity are 
threatened with disaster.” 


The Champion of Fair Play, published in 
Chicago, says: 

“You will need all your resources, all your 
grit, all your strength, and all vour united 
power to preserve your rights’ and privileges 
against’ the floodtide of unreasonable, and 
unreasoning prejudice.” 


“REFORMING” THE SALOON. 


The saloon interests are now taking a new 
tack. In view of the tremendous tidal wave 
of temperance reform now sweeping over the 
country, saloon men are turning reformers 
themselves. Beverages already quoted above, 
says that “various forms of viciousness seem 
to fasten to the liquor traffic with the tenacity 

_ of barnacles. The reform of the saloon and 
the elimination of the dive and_ such-like 
efforts may not héad off the wave of prohibi- 
tion now spreading over this republic, but 
these steps can certainly help some.” The 
brewers are endeavoring to head off the Anti- 
Saloon movement by reforming the saloon and 
driving out the dive. “The brewers must either 
do something (towards reform )or surrender 
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to farcical prohibition all over the state,” says 
Timothy McDonough, President National Re- 
tail Liquor Dealers’ Association. 

At the present time the liquor men are try- 
ing to get sentiment enough aroused to in- 
troduce a bill into state legislatures calculated 
to save their business. It is called “The Model 
License Law,” but it is not “model” and it is 
thoroughly undesirable. The Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, of New York, has just 
passed resolutions in favor of saloon reform. 
In them is this sentence: “We urge that the 
present laws be changed, to the end that the 
retail business, the saloon, may be ultimately 
conducted by men of recognized character and 
standing in the community.” Much more could 
be quoted from the representative periodicals 


of the saloon interests, but they are all of a — 


similar character. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Now I have endeavored to show that there — 
has been a gradual advance in temperance — 


sentiment, conviction, and legislation. Some 


of the reasons for this wonderful temperance ~ 


revival now on have been pointed out, and 
the statements of the saloon interests them- 
selves have been cited to show that the sit- 
uation is real, not imaginary. 


There never was a time in the history of the 
temperance cause when conditions were so 
hopeful for success as now. Now is the time 
when a temperance man’s. word counts for 


something. He need not apologize for tem-. 


perance sentiment, for the country is full of it. 
If the church does not do its full duty now, 
outside forces will brush the church aside and 
reform the country without its immediate aid. 
Now is a good time to preach temperance ser- 
mons, to instruct the public, and vote in favor 
of all good temperance measures. King Al- 
cohol is doomed! 


oe. Unusual 


WHA WAS THAT NOISE? 


A good old Scotch lady, so we are assured 


by a. Dundee contemporary, once asked her 
nephew, a poor preacher whom nobody cared 
to hear, “James, why did you enter the min- 
istry?” “Because I was called,” he replied. 
“James,” said the old lady anxiously, “are 
you quite sure it wasn’t some other noise you 
heard ?” 


“ ° CONFUSES YOUR HEAD. 


A clergyman in Scotland invited Bishop - 


Selwyn to preach in his church. His lordship 
gave an impressive and_ beautiful sermon, 
which at the same time was perfectly plain 
and simple. The ‘rector was delighted, and 
said so on meeting one of the most lac 
members of his congregation, “Well, sir, I 
don’t think so much of it,” rejoined the man, 
“It was so simnle any child could have 
derstood it. For my part, I like a 
which confuses your head for a week. | 
know any which beats yours for that, 


: 


Our Homiletic Club | 


(Reported by the Secretary.) 


At our last meeting Gibson set our aX 


a-going by asking the question: “Is the teach 
ing power of the pulpit declining?” Said he, 
“We have plenty of exhortation, and sensa- 
tionalism, and story-telling, but how little, 
comparatively, of instruction. Are we giving 
way to emotion? We are told that the great 
thing is to stir the people—to get hold of the 
heart. There is, no doubt, force in this di- 
rection, but what about the intellect? Has it 
nothing to do with the feelings and the ac- 
tivities? Must we not first instruct the mind 
before we begin upon the heart? Jesus was 
pre-eminently the teacher. He who would 
make a lasting impression must have the 
power to teach. Truth must be expounded. 
The hearer must know what he is to believe, 
and why he believes. God’s Word must be ex- 
plained and applied. Move all you can, but 
above all, instruct.” 

“T tell you,” said Ross, “the main fault of 
our present day ministers is that we are too 
sensational. It is folly to*undertake to re- 
capture a lost congregation by putting in a 
hurdy-gurdy. The people do not go to church 
to hear music and see pictures, but to hear 
the Gospel of Christ. The pastor who t 
his church service infO” an enteftainment is 
running a stern chase with other entertain- 
ers who can always furnish a better show for} 
less money. Our coign of vantage is the pre- 
sentation of the Gospel. We have that field 
to ourselves, and it is quite large enough for 
the best of us. The old truths of the Gospel 
are always new and attractive, if set forth in 
the power of the Spirit. And we preach suc- 
‘cessfully only when we preach under the 
power of the Spirit of God. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
does not believe that the old Gospel is played 
out. He does not believe that it is, time to 
substitute something else in our preaching. 
He says: I heard the other day of a man who 
was supposed to be dying, but the doctor, 
when visiting him after a long and weary ill- 
ness found him so much better that he told 
him he might get up and go out for a walk. 
Coming down stairs, he told the man’s wife 
what he had said to her husband, and the 
poor woman cried out: ‘You don’t say that, 
doctor; I’ve been and sold all his clothes.’ It 
doesn’t do to sell a man’s clothes till he’s 
dead; and it’s no use to talk of the Gospel as 
played out. They who have spoken thus in 
_ the past have lived to discover their mistake, 
and it will be so again. There is no other 
_ power to lift the fallen, to exorcise the demons 
of lust and drink, to knit heart with heart in 
Holy Love, to build up strong and unselfish 
character, to give peace with God, and a sure 
hope of immortality. Jesus Christ still holds 
the pre-eminence in all things, and he will. 
Brother! consecrate yourselves to him, and 
_. then—forward !” 

Young had been sitting rather quietly in a 
corner, but with this remark from his neigh- 
’ bor, and noticine that it was addressed some~ 
_ what directly towards him, he burst out with 
e exclamation: “TI tell you the true test of 
reaching is the effect it has upon the lives 
the hearers. By the fruit ye shall know its 


\it to its edification. ¢ 
Rhetoric and oratory whose end is entertain- 


service and value. There is a story told of 
a saint who preached to the fishes a most de- 
lightful sermon. The fishes were all charmed, 
but the narrator says: 

‘The sermon ended, 

Each turned and descended: 

The pikes went on stealing, 

The eels went on eeling; 

Much delighted were they— 

But preferred the old way.’ 

It is well to please an audience, but please 

Make the truth stick. 


ment are out of place in the pulpit.” 

“Your reference to rhetoric and oratory re- 
minds me,’ said Rue—who was always too 
much inclined to levity for a real dignified 
homiletic sclub—‘“of some stories of mixed 
metaphors I read the other day. If a min- 
ister tries to be eloquent he is almost sure 
to fall into such absurdities. An orator at 
one of the English University Unions bore 
off the palm of merit when he declared that 
‘the British lion, whether it is roaming in the 
deserts of India or climbing the forests of 
‘anada, will not draw in its horns nor re- 
tire into its shell.’ And an Irishman in the 
midst of a tirade against landlords and 


capitalists, declared ‘that if these men were ) 
* landed on an uninhabited island, they wouldn’t | 


be there half an hour before they would have \ 


their hands in the pockets of the naked sav- 
ages. Only a few weeks ago,” said he, ‘‘a 
lecturer at a big meeting gave utterance to the 
following: ‘All along the untrodden paths 
of the future we can see the hidden footprints 
of an unseen hand. We pursue the shadow, 
the bubble bursts, and leaves the ashes in our 
hands!” 

“Your telling these English stories,” said 
owland, “reminds me of the way the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Brown, of Glasgow, is said 
to have silenced some complaints on the part 
of his people. It is said that some of the 
members of his congregation objected to his 
frequent absence from home, and complained 
of it—some of them to him personally, and 
more of them behind his back. When he 
thought he had heard enough of it, he ad- 
aiesee his congregation one Sunday about 
thus: 

‘With regard to. objections, concerning my 
absence, I have to say; first, when I am out 
of the pulpit I am usually in some other 
body’s pulpit. When you are not in your own 
pew, are youin some other body’s pew? Second, 
when I am out of my own pulpit, I put some- 
body into it. When you are out of your pew, 
do you put some other body into it? Third, 
when I am out of my pulpit, I sometimes get 
better men than myself to fill it, and you have 
a chance of heating the leading preachers in 
the Church; and sometimes I get worse than 
myself to fill it, and the chance of. hearing 
them ought to make you thankful for your 
mercies,’ ” 

“By the way,” said Ross, “did you notice 
the three excellent rules laid down for church 
work and workers by Rev. F. B. Meyer, of 
London, speaking recently at the installation 
of the new head of the West London Mission? 
He said to the new superintendent: (1) ‘Never 
do a stroke of work you can get another man 
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to do. (2) Drive with a slack hand, unless 
you are near a precipice, and the horses are 
taking fright. Let every man have his head. 
Everv woman will have her head, anyhow. In 
a great work, it is a wise thing to encourage 
every man to think he is doing all the work. 
Keep your horse at a canter, for on the whole 
a church goes best at a canter. Give the 
people so much to do that they cannot quarrel 
with their victuals. (3) Have great schemes. 
You will always do better if you biggen men’s 
thoughts, and show them a wide horizon. A 
little man who has a little scheme will do lit- 
tle good.’” 


“Well,” said Gilson, “I think it is time we 
were going; but I want to give the thought 
one more turn first. It is to call attention to 
the wisdom there is in every pastor paying a 
great deal of attention to the childrem I see 
that the Rev. Campbell Coyle, of the Colling- 
wood Avenue Church, Toledo, O., recently said: 
‘I have found that my presence in the Sunday 
School makes it easy for the members of the 
school to know me when they see me out- 
side the church, and far more easy for me to 
gain their friendship and esteem. This has 
been my experience again and again.’ ‘Have 
you had any such experience?’ The question 
was asked of a pastor who, every Sunday, has 
the privilege of going into a Sunday School 
where from six to eight hundred children and 
young people gather. 


“Have 1?’ was the answer. ‘If you should 
go with me on the streets anywhere within 
half a mile of the church you would not need 
to ask. Once I was not as careful as I might 
have been in greeting the boys and girls as 


HOW AMERICANS SPEND THEIR MONEY 


“The Signs of the Times” presents the accompanying striking contrast for Christian Americans to consider. 
So long as present conditions exist, so long as hundreds of millions in heathen lands have not yet been 
given the Gospel, we, as stewards of our Lord's money, are not entitled to waste it on the unneces- 
There are more than 400,000,000 of Chinese in the dark- 
ness of sin and death; more than 300,000,000 in India dying for want of the Bread of Life; 
—F, more than 155,000,000 m the “Dark Continent;” more than 46,000,000 in Japan, more 
than 92,000,000 in the other countries of Asia (exclusive of ‘China, India, Japan and 
Malaysia); over 44,000,000 of Malays; more than 37,000,000 in the “Neglected Con- 
tinent” of South America; more ‘than 500,000 in the is'gnds of Oceanica, 
nearly all of whom know not Jesus Christ as Savior 
the life beyond, A total of more than 1,000, 


sary or harmful extravagances Of life. 
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age al of the Bread of Life! 


From the Missionary Review of the World, 


Over against this the population of the 
United States last year spent the enormous sums indicated 
for intoxicating liquors, tobacco, army and navy, confec- 
tionery, etc, the amounts being figured on the basis 

of the retail instead of the wholesale trade. If 
we deduct 20,000,000 from our population as 
the number who do not indulge in these 
unnecessaries, such as small chil- 
dren, paupers and the aged, the 
remaining 60,000,000 aver- 
age $58 per year each on 
the selfish pleasures of life, 
while the same number av- 
erage but twelve and one- 
half cents each year on 
foreign missions. Is it not 
time for each one to 
ask himself, “How 
do I spend my 
money? 


I passed them; I looked out for the grown. 
people—but very often the children were 
passed by. Yet they liked to be spoken to. 
One summer day, while a passenger on a lake 
steamer, passing through the St. Clair Flats, 
I was interested in listening to the cheers of 

the summer residents on the shore. Sometimes 
a toy cannon was discharged. The captain 
pulled the whistle cord in response to every 
greeting. There was one little fellow who 
shouted as loud as he could. But no notice 
was taken of him, though he waved his arms 
vigorously in the effort to attract attention. 

Finally he caught hold of a megaphone almost 

as large as himself, and the call came over 
the water ; ‘Won’t you salute me, too, Captain ?” 

That is the way the children feel; they want a 

greeting as well as their parents. So now, 
when I am on the street, I keep my eyes open 

for them. There are so many in the Sunday 

School that I am afraid of missing some. 
(Perhaps it would be best to adopt some ar- 

rangement such as the members of Marion _ 
Lawrance’s Toledo school have: you know | 
they have a school signal which they give to 

one another, and fo their teachers and superin- | 
tendent, when they meet on the street.) But — 
when I see a boy or girl coming I watch. If he 

or she is one of our folks, there is almost sure > 
to be a smile on the face which can be seen as 

far as the features can be distinguished. The : 
smile broadens as the child comes nearer. Then — 
I know that it is time for me, also, to smile, and 
to speak. How it cheers me to hear the answer- 
ing greeting! I believe it will cheer any man 
and minister rightly to his success if he will 
give emphasis to work for the young and pay 
them the most careful attention.’ ” 


or this life and 
,000,000 are dying for want 
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‘The Emmanuel Church Clinic—Its 
_ Method, Working and Results 


\ By Rew Samuel McComb, M. D., Associate 
\ Director of the Emmanuel Class for Moral 
_ Treatment of Nervous Diseases. 


For the last twelve months or_so an experi- 
ment in practical Christianity has been in oper- 
ation in connection with Enimanuel Church, 
Boston—an experiment which has attracted al- 
most world-wide attention. It may be de- 
scribed as an attempt to weld into friendly 
alliance the most advanced medical knowledge 
of our time and the Christianity of the New 
Testament with a view to the alleviation of 
human need and suffering. No effort is made 
to grapple with all types of misery—only with 
that vast class of disorders known as functional 
derangements of the nervous system. Let me 
name only a few: Neurdsthenia, hysteria, 
hypochondria, insomnia, exaggerated emotion- 
alism, morbid fears, religious melancholy, func- 
tional disturbances of the digestive apparatus, 
congestive and anemic headaches, groundless 
suspicion and hate, immoral habits, stage fright 
and suicidal impulsions or tendencies. 


The Emmanuel Clinic is limited to the alle- 
viation and cure of these and allied troubles. 
Not that organic diseases are incurable but that 
they require different treatment. And we do 
not think that it is any proof of special faith in 
God to tie him down to any one particular 
method of cure. We believe that he can heal 
by pure air, good water, and even by drugs 
compounded by human skill. 

The prime distinction between an organic 
disease, say tuberculosis, and a functional nervy- 
ous disorder. is that while the former is pri- 
marily physical in character, the latter is pri- 
marily moral and psychical. Now, moral and 
psychical disorders require moral and psychi- 
caf remedies. In many, perhaps, in the major- 
ity of cases, the real root of the mischief lies 
in the moral region. Perhaps it is a bad habit, 
an unworthy fear, a loss of faith in God or in 
man or in both. In such instances the aim is 
to bring peace to the conscience, to kindle hope, 
to create faith, and to dispel all that is evil, 
injurious, and inharmonious in the patients’ life 
and mind. For example, modern psychology 
has thrown a new light on the nature of habit. 
We now know why so much evangelistic effort 
fails of its purpose; it is spent for the most 
part outside the region where habit has the 
seat of its strength. It is only when, so to say, 
we pierce beneath and enter the region of the 
subconscious that we can grapple with the 
demons that possess the soul and cast them 
out. Hence, to the emotional effort of the 


evangelist, must be added the reconstructive ~ 


energy of the psyco-therapeutist. And what is 
this but a return to the primitive gospel? 


Now it is by the use of “suggestion” that 
functional nervous troubles are dissipated. By 
this is meant something of the nature of a hint 
offered to the subconscious mind or subcon- 
scious element in mind. The hint may be given 


- in hypnotic sleep or in the waking state. The 


latter is the rule in the Emmanuel clinic. 
ypnotism is resorted to only in cases of deep- 
ed perversions such as alcoholism, and it is 


administered under medical supervision. First 
of all, the patient’s reason is convinced. Things 
are what they are; the mind is what it is; why 
should he wish to be deceived? .He is encour- 
aged to trust. the constitution of his own being, 
to utilize its mysterious forces for its well- 
being. These ideals of inner calm, of spiritual 
force, of freedom from black care and harass- 
ing worries are persistently kept before the 
mind, while the patient is in a relaxed physical 


-and mental state, until its subconscious. activity 


has been stirred and the desired trend of 
thoughts secured. ; 


Professor Dubois, the great Swiss neurolo- 
gist, has recently shown that many nervous ail- 
ments originate in bad self-suggestions. Now 
he recognizes that if. vicious auto-suggestions 
are taken up by the brain mechanism and are 
thereby translated into bad nervous effects, it 
is equally true that good suggestions may be 
substituted for bad ones and with correspond- 
ing beneficial results. How “suggestion” oper- 
ates, what are its physiological conditions we 
do not know, but the fact of its reality and 
therapeutic value cannot be gainsaid. 


On the religious side, we may say that, 
other things being equal, wherever we find 
religious faith the patient’s chances of recovery 
are much greater than when it is absent. Asa 
great English physician says: “True Chris- 
tianity in its divine simplicity as taught by its 
founder is most beneficial to the mind.” Faith 
of any kind, even faith in the bone of a medi- 
eval saint, can work wonders. But if we 
would regard life as a whole, if we would 
heal diseases of character and, as it were, re- 
construct the patient’s inward spiritual mind, 
then we must offer him an object worthy of his 
ethical nature and spiritual dignity. This we 
find in the person of Jesus Christ to whom 
God has given a name that is above every 
name. 

In addition to individual treatment we -take 
advantage of the well known fact that sugges- 
tion, spreads by contagion under favorable con- 
ditions. A weekly service is conducted—a 
modified form of the old-fashioned prayer 
meeting—which is attended by audiences aver- 
aging throughout the winter months from 500 
to 800, and consisting not only of patients, but 
also of their friends, physicians, ministers and 
generally those interested in the movement. 
The assemblies are quiet, free from all hysteria 
and are pervaded by an earnest, prayful, and 
expectant spirit. Episcopalian and Methodist, 
Roman Catholic and Puritan, men and women 
of every church and of no church meet 
together, drawn by the ties of common suffer- 
ing, to voice their anxious hopes and desires 
in prayer and hymn, and to hear words that 
may inspire and comfort. 

What of results? Hundreds have passed 
through the treatment and have borne grateful 
testimony-to the good they have received. Take 
one or two typical illustrations. About six 
months ago a victim of alcoholism came to the 
clinic. For years he had rarely been perfectly 
sober for a week at a time. He was anxious 
to shake off the bonds that held. him. Except 
for a very brief period, during which he ceased 
to take the treatment, he has been a total ab- 
stainer since his first visit to us. His home is 
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reconstructed, his wife is happy, and his chil- 
dren are well-clad, well-fed and at a good 
school. Probably 70 per cent of the victims of 
strong drink can be cured by these methods. 


A young woman deeply: sunk in neurasthenic 
misery, unable to sleep without strong nar- 
cotics, given to hopeless brooding, was relieved 
at the end of a week. Her religious faith 
gradually revived. For several months past 
she has not only recovered but has been able 
to bear with resignation troubles which at an 
earlier time probably would have driven 
her to insanity. A very aged clergy- 
man had _ béen for a year or sO a_ vic- 
tim of insomnia. The ‘trouble began 
through worry over 
bition. Sleep could be obtained only by the 
use of powerful drugs, while his life became 
a wretched slavery. In despair he applied for 
help. The first night after suggestive treat- 
ment he slept for seven hours, and from this 
point onwards he. gradually recovered his 
power to sleep. 

We are often called upon to deal with fears 
such as_ stage-fright. Musicians, ministers, 
lawyers, lecturers and persons generally who 
have to appear in- public a great deal are liable 
to these painful experiences. We have suc- 
ceeded in many instances in removing these 
fears and in restoring poise and self-control 
with the result that work is no longer a burden 
Bot a joy, and life once more becomes worth 
Fring. . 

Someone may ask: What effect has this 
therapeutic work on your ordinary church ac- 
uvities? I reply: much in every way. For 
one thing the afternoon attendance at Sunday 
services’ has increased probably 40 per cent. 
The morning congregation is not much affected 
for it consists for the most part of regular 
parishioners, and there is little or no room for 
visitors. Our aim is not to attract people from 
otner churches but to bring, if possible, a more 
abundant life to all who love the Lord Jesus. 
We welcome, of course, to our fellowship 
those who belong to no church or who have, 
for one reason or another, abandoned church 
going. It must also be borne in mind that the 
work of the clinic goes on side by side with the 
activities of church and parish. Our Sunday 
services include in the usual way the preach- 
ing of sermons, prayer, the administration of 
the sacraments and the conduct of Sunday 
Schools. These are intended for normal and 
ordered humanity and therefore da not directly 
bear upon our therapeutic activity which is 
concerned mainly with sick or disordered hu- 
manity. Finally, from all sides, medical and 
religious, comes the most gratifying approval of 
our enterprise. “The Journal of The Ameri- 
can Medical Association,’ a high authority, in 
its issue of January 25th remarks: “This (the 
Emmanuel work) is but harking back to first 
principles, and is but a re-establishment of 
primitive conditions when those men who were 
peculiarly anxious for the welfare of their fel- 
lows united in themselves the offices of both 
priest and healer. If the limitations of this 
work are appreciated, good and not harm will 
result.” The religious press has uniformly 


commended our movement as eminently sane, 


progressive, and in the best sense, Christian. 
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& PRAYER. . 
One® reasdn we do not pray better, I sup- 
pose, is that we are afraid of being answered. © 
It is a very serious thing to pray; because we 
may be taken at our word. We must consent 
that God should order the answer. For in- 
stance; I pray in the morning that God will 
make me very useful today; it is a hazardous 
prayer. I may be taken at my word. Within 
an hour I may be called to very great useful- 
ness, that will take a hundred dollars from 
my bank account. Now, if I don’t want to 
take that money, if it is called for, I haye 
made a mistake in my prayer. Let us say 

what we mean.— Alexander McKenzie. 


A BELIEVING HEART. 
Upon the white sea sand 
There sat a pilgrim band 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away ; 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with weary © 
moan. : 
There were some who mourned their youth ~ 
With a most tender ruth, 
For the brave hopes and memories ever 
green; . 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest 
For the fair hills whereupon its joys had been. ~ 
Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spoke of friends who were their friends 
no more. 
And ore of a green grave 
Far away beyond the wave, 
While he sits here so lonely on the shore. 
But when their tales were done, 
There spoke among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free: 
‘Sad losses ye have met 
But mine are sadder yet, 
For the believing heart has gone from me.’ 
‘Then alas!’ those pilgrims said, - 
‘For the living and the dead, 
For life’s deep shadows and the heavy cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea; 
But howeve# it came to thee, 
Thine, brother, is life’s last and sorest loss, 
For bate believing heart has gone from 
thee— 
Ah! the believing heart has 
thee.’” 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

One of the embarrassing things. in the ser- 
vice of a large city church is the securing of 
singers for funeral service among its mem- 
bers. Singers are scattered and at work and 
the service is'one trying and hard. The pas- 
tors are often helpless and many a service is 
lacking in the sweet faith and comfort of our 
Christian hymns because there are none to 
help. In western church, under similar con- 
ditions, a little group of four ladies with sweet 
voices, not necessarily of solo experience, 
formed a quartette for such service. The 
appreciation and real helpfulness were a rich 
reward. Are there not four singers, who are 
not in.any form of church work, whose home 
duties would permit such a service as this? — 
The need is so great we hope this may : 
serious thought—Epworth Outlook. 
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Famous Evangelists Join Forces 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr. Charles M. 
Alexander Unite for Revival Work 
Throughout the World. 

BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 

It is a significant event in the religious his- 
tory of the day that Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
and Mr. Charles M. Alexander have joined 
forces for conducting revival work in America 
and elsewhere. Both are men of ability and 
wide experience, one as the leader of evangel- 
istic campaigns in many American cities, and 
the other as a world famous gospel singer and 
leader, and evangelists and ministers are ex- 
pressing the belief that their union will mean 
large things for the promotion of revival work 
throughout the world. Their combined cam- 
paigns will be called “The Chapman-Alexander 
Simultaneous Missions.” 

The first Crusade to be conducted by the 


united evangelists will begin in Philadelphia, 
March 12th, and continue until April 19th. The 
city will be divided into forty districts, and 
over fifty evangelists and gospel singers will 
assist the leaders. Special meetings will be 
held in saloons, railway shops, and other un- 
usual places, to reach all classes of the popu- 
lation, from the slumdwellers to the upper ten, 
It is to be a union effort, and the churches 
throughout the Quaker city are already making 
large preparations for. the movement. The 
chairman of the committee is Mr. John H. 
Converse, president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive works, who probably devotes more time 
to evangelistic work than any other layman in 
the United States. 

Both the evangelists have won international 
fame through their work as revivalists. Dr. 
Chapman has for five years conducted simul- 


taneous campaigns in over fifty American cities 
and has seen tens of thousands unite with the 
churches as an outcome. In Pittsburg 7,000 
converts were recorded, while in Minneapolis 
3,000 joined the churches within three months 
of the visit of the evangelist and his corps of 
assistants. 

Before becoming an evangelist Dr. Chapman 
was a successful pastor in. New York and 
Philadelphia. In the latter city, when only 
thirty-one years of age, he took charge of 
3ethany church, of which John Wanamaker is 
an elder, and which has the largest Sunday 
School in America. 

In less than three years there were 1,100 ad- 
ditions to the church on confession of faith, of 
whom more than half were men. Later he 


was pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
City, which 


New York became under his 


leadership one, of the strongest churches in the 
metropolis. 

Perhaps Dr. Chapman’s most striking charat- 
teristic as a speaker is his marvellous voice, 
with which he at once grips and holds an audi- 


ence. He does not depend, however, upon his 
personal gifts for success. He is a man of 
prayer. A Pittsburg layman, who is known 


the world over, says he has had a great res- 
spect for the evangelist ever since he called 
on one occasion at his home in Philadelphia. 
The missioner’s little daughter came to the 
door, and when the visitor asked if he could 
see Dr. Chapman, the child replied, “Father 
cannot see you now. He is talking with God.” 

Dr. Chapman was born in Richmond, In- 
diana, in 1859. He was left an orphan at 19, 
and had to struggle to complete his education. 
He graduated from Lake Forest University in 
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1879, and from Lane Theological Seminary 
three years later. He is the author of a num- 
ber of books on the Christian life, and is 
founder and director of the Winona Bible Con- 
ference, where thousands of people gather an- 
nually—including about 2,500 ministers, 
evangelists, and missionaries—to listen to the 
foremost Christian leaders in America and 
England. 

-Charles M. Alexander,’ the famous gospel 
singer, who joins forces with Dr. Chapman, 
has probably had as romantic a career as any 
evangelist in history. From being an obscure 
singing evangelist, he made a five years’ re- 
vival tour around the world with Dr. R. A. 
Torrey, and became the most famous gospel 
singer living. His revival melodies took Lon- 
don by storm. In a short time the entire city 
was singing and whistling the “Glory-song.” 

While engaged in missions in England, Mr. 
Alexander was married to Miss Helen Cad- 
bury, a daughter of the. well-known philan- 
thropist, Richard Cadbury of Birmingham. 
Two years later, he left Dr. Torrey and niad 
a second tour of the world for the restorfti 
of his wife’s health. 


melody, and ever since it has been his desire 
that sometime they might work together. Curi- 
ously enough. at the same convention, Mr. 
Alexander heard Dr. Chapman relate a striking 
incident which he has never forgotten, and 
which has been a help to him many times since. 

Evangelists throughout the United States 
express themselves as delighted with the new 
combination for the promotion of revival work. 
The well-known men’s evangelist and interna- 
tional secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Fred B. 
Smith, says he believes the union of Dr. Chap- 
man and Mr. Alexander will stir the whole 
world to more definite soul-winning work. 

In order that their union meetings may be 
most successful the evangelists desire to enlist 
tens of thousands of people in a prayer circle 
to pray earnestly for their work. They re- 
quest the readers of this journal to pray daily 
for a mighty outpouring of God’s spirit during 
the mission in Philadelphia, and that through 
it thousands may be led to Jesus Christ. 


When the Spirit of the Lord 
Departs 


In the course of his jour- ‘While the congregation is retiring will 
ney some remarkable meetings were held, ‘one 


in the theater at Hong Kong; and several in 
various Australian cities. At-Melbourne 12,500 
people thronged the huge Exhibition Hall to 
welcome the Gospel singer and his wife. It 
was the largest crowd ever assembled for a 
religious service in the famous structure. A 
week later in Sydney 4,500 people crowded 
into the Town Hall, while the police estimated 
that 5,000 more surrounded the place, unable 
to get inside. 

So popular were the meetings held by the 
Gospel singer that he was invited by the Evan- 
gelisation Society of Australia to return to the 
* Commonwealth this year, with any evangelist 
he might select, to conduct a six or eight 
months’ campaign. He was unable to accept 
the invitation for this year, but hopes to go 
later. Following his trip, Mr. Alexander spent 
a month in America last summer, where he 
took a prominent part in the Moody Bible Con- 
ference at Northfield, Masachusetts. He has 
just arranged to return there the coming sum- 
mer, 

During the past two years Mr. Alexander 
has been engaged in a search for new and 
popular gospel hymns. He has secured a large 


number, and will shortly issue a new hymn. 


book. Some of the most popular of the new 
gospel songs, which will shortly be given to the 
public are, “He will hold me fast,’ “Who could 
it be but Jesus,” “No burdens yander,” 
“Shadows,” and “Don’t stop praying.’ The 
“music of all but the last of these was composed 
by Mr. Robert Harkness, the brilliant pianist, 
who was led to Christ six years ago during the 
mission in his home town of Bendigo, Aus- 
tralia, and who has accompanied Mr. Alex- 
ander ever since. All of these songs have been 
tested by Mr. Alexander in America, England 
and Australia, and have been caught up with 
enthusiasm by large and small audiences. 


It is an interesting fact that Dr. Chapman 
and Mr: Alexander met eight years ago at a 
convention at Bloomington, Illinois. The 
evangelist saw the Gospel singer capture a 
crowd in a few moments with an old-time 
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other Jones lead us in prayer?” Did any 
reader of The Standard ever hear his pastor 
make such a request as that? As a travesty of 
religious worship how does it differ from this, 
that we may hear in every church in the land 
at some time, the Episcopalian and Roman. 
Catholic churches—to their credit be it said— 


‘being excentions—“While the congregation is 


retiring let us sing hymn No.——?” 

A hymn so sung cannot be called worship. 
It is singing vs. worship; it is using religious 
ideas expressed through music as a sort of 
counter irritant, making one noise to down 
another. That is its declared purpose, for the 
noise is to be made “while the congregation is 
retiring. If Brother Jones could pray loud 
enough to drown the noise of the. chatter of 
tongues and clatter of heels of the departing 
congregation, who shall say that his prayer 
would not be as much an act of worship as the 
singing of “All hail the power of Jesus's 
name” under sigh circumstances ? 

“While we sing three verses of ‘Blest be the 
Tie That Binds’ will those who have not yet 
received the hand of fellowship please come 
forward and take these front seats?” That 
we hear in every Baptist church in the land— 
with a-variety in the number of verses of the 
hymn selected—on communion Sunday; wKere- 
upon the church members begin to crane their 
necks to see who are going forward, and if 
the number of such is unusually great there is 
often considerable and conspicuous effort 
made to make those first at the front “move 
along” that the line in front of the pulpit may 
not be broken up into sections. All the while 
the entire assemblage is in theory engaged in 
worshiping God.—Standard. . 


A Washington correspondent of a religious 
paper recently assigned to the Rey. Dr. 
a rather novel pulpit. The doctor had 
preached from the text, “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against you.” The doctor 
must have been not a little surprised, if he saw 
the account of the sermon, to read in the 
words of the correspondent, “Dr. S—— r 
preached from the gates of hell.” hile ‘a 
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; F. M. B. 
pees h I give my body to be burned and 
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ave not \charity.” \ 

And I want to remind you here (and all 
these thoughts crowd in upon us in this great 
mcity.); 1 want to remind you of a story which 
is well authenticated, and which comes down 
to us from the third ‘century. 

After Valerian, the Emperor, had promul- 


gated the second attack against Christianity, - 


_there was taken at Athens a prisoner named 

% Sulpicius, who was brought before the tribunal. 

“What is your nante; he 

“Sulpicius.” 

“What is your family?” 

“T am a Christian.” 

“Are you priest, or layman?” 

“A Presbyter.” 

“You understand that by command of the 
Emperor Valerian, all Christians must sac- 

‘rifice to the holy and immortal gods, or they 

will be cruelly tortured and put to a cruel 
edeath:r” — - 

Sulpicius said, “We Christians have a King, 
even Christ. He is the Creator of heaven and 

- of earth and the sea and all that is therein. 
- We may not, therefore, worship the heathen 
Bods, which are demons.” 

* He was dragged from the tribunal and cruel- 
ly tortured, and Sulpicius bore the torture 
with unflinching courage. He was led away 
to be beheaded. And on his way to be de- 
capitated, a fellow Presbyter, Nicephorus, came 
up to him. There had been a difference be- 
tween these two men, and Nicephorus was 
most eager to ask forgiveness and be recon- 
ciled before his brother died, and falling before 
him he said, “Oh, martyr of Christ, I beseech 
thee that thou wilt forgive me, who art about 
to die.” But Sulpicius maintained a cold re- 
serve, and allowed his brother to seek for- 
giveness in vain. And a second time on their 
way to the scene of execution Niceplforus made 
the same entreaty, and the pagan guard said, 
“Why do you grovel before this fool who is 
going to throw away his life?” “Nay,” said 
the other, “I cannot let him die until we are 
reconciled.” But Sulpicius still maintained his 

reserve, and once more refused to forgive 

’ Nicephorus, and then a most extraordinary 

) thing happened. The man who had _ stood 

* with indomitable courage before the torturers, 

and had so nearly won the crown of glory, 

turned pale, and when the executioner said, 

“Kneel down, that I may behead thee,” he 

said, ‘Why should I kneel down?” “Why,” was 

the ‘reply, “because thou wilt not sacrifice to 
the gods.” “But,” said Sulpicius, “I will.” 

Then Nicephorus rushed to the front and 

~entreated him to forgive him and so get grace, 

_ but he refused, and ultimately Sulpicius re- 

tracted, and said, “I will sacrifice to the gods 

_ according to the Emperor’s order. Let me 

or But his friend Nicephorus stepped for- 

ward and said, “Let me die in his place,” and 

Sulpcius went forth to an ignoble life. That 

had the most profound effect upon the 

‘church. God gets men so far as to bear 

e torture, but the extreme test of death, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


unless he had received from the life of God 
the supreme love, failed him in the hour of 
trial. It was the other who had drunk of that 
extreme love. who was more than a conqueror 
through Him that loved him. I want you never 
to forget it—Froman address by F. B. Meyer, 
we. ve 


dow abb ANSWERS PRAVER: 

(478) 
as prayer for temporal bless- 
8 system of natural law in the 
spiritual world? This question was asked of 
Henry Drummond. His reply was: 

“A large, splendidly equipped steamship 
sailed out from Liverpool for New York. 
Among the passengers were a little boy and 
girl, who were playing about the deck, when 
the boy lost his ball overboard. He immediate- 
ly ran to the captain, and shouted: ‘Stop the 
ship, my ball is overboard!’ The captain smiled 
pleasantly, but said: ‘Oh, no, my boy! I can- 
not stop the ship with all these people, just to 
get a rubber ball.’ The boy went away grumb- 
ling, and confided to the little girl that the 
captain didn’t stop the ship because he couldn’t. 
He believed the ship was wound up some way 
in Liverpool, and she just had to run, day and 
night, until she ran down. A day or so after~ 
wards, the children were playing “on deck 

again, when the little girl dropped her doll 
down into the engine-room, and she supposed 
it, too, had gone overboard. She said: ‘I will 
run and ask the captain to stop the ship and 
get my dolly.’ ‘It’s no use,’ said the-boy; ‘he 
cannot do anything. I’ve tried him.’ But the 
little girl ran on to the captain with her story 
and appeal. The captain came and peeked 
down into the engine-room, and, seeing the- 
doll, said; ‘Just wait here a minute’. And while 
the ship went right on, he ran down the stair- 
way and brought up the little girl’s doll, to 
her delight and to the boy’s amazement. 

“The next day the cry rang out, ‘Man over- 
board!” and immediately the bell rang in the 
engine-room, by orders from the lever in the 
hands of the captain; the great ship stood still 
until boats were lowered and the life was res- 
cued. Then she steamed on until she reached 
her wharf in New York. As soon as the ship 
was tied up, the captain went up town and 
bought the boy a better ball than the one he 
had lost. Now, each of the three prayers 
was answered. The little girl received her re- 
quest without stopping the ship; the little boy, 
by a little waiting, received his also; and yet 
for sufficient reason the ship was stopped by a 
part of the machinery itself, not as an after- 
thought, but something put into the ship viben 
it was made.”—Daily Bible: 


POISONED EYES. 


Th is a story of a painter who had bit- 
terly offertded 2 woman, so that she determined 
to take a truel revenge. He-was about to 
paint a picture for exhibition at a famous gal- 
lery, where he hoped to ‘gain the first prize. 
The woman resolved to spoil that picture, and 
she went about the work very cunningly. She 
did not meddle with the picture itself; all she 
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did was to give the painter every day a cup of 
coffee, into which she had put a small white 
powder. What harm could that do, you want 
to know. Wait awhile, and the story will tell. 
The painter labored diligently and was well 
satisfied with his work. He was so confident 
that he should succeed in carrying off the 
prize, that when his picture was hung in the 
gallery, he placed a curtain before it, which he 
did not mean to take down until the last mo- 
ment before the judges gave their award. The 
other pictures seemed to him very badly col- 
ored; the trees in them were all yellowish, 
their flesh-color more like leather than flesh, 
and the tint of their seas like that of boiled 
greens. He felt sure that his picture far ex- 
celled such sorry daubing.. When he drew 
aside the curtain from his picture he was 
gratified to see that a crowd quickly gathered 


Current 
( BY PAUL 
LOVE.. (480) 
Luke 23: 34. Matt. 5: 44. Jno. 5: 40. 


Down in Connecticut recently they arrested 


“a well-to-do contractor because of his inhuman 


treatment of his wife, of whom he had grown 
tired. Between sobs the poor old woman, 


‘who is seventy years old, testified that she 


had been locked in the barn without fire, 
though the temperature some nights fell to- 
ward zero. For days she existed on ginger 
cookies which her husband had brought to 
her in paper bags. “But Jim’s heart ain’t bad,” 
sobbed the old woman, “he gave me plenty of 
blankets on cold nights, and sometimes he 
came out to the barn and spoke to me real 


pleasant.” Even after such brutal treatment 
her love could not upbraid him, 
Haven't we treated Jesus that way and 


worse, many times? Indeed we haye; yet he 
never upbtaided nor forsook us as we de- 
served. What infinite love must be his. 


CRITICISING HER SAVIOUR. (481) 


I Isa. 63:5. Heb. 10:29. Jno. 1:11. 
Mk. 15: 31. 


The other day in New York City a police- 
man saw an old woman standing bewildered 
in the middle. of a busy thoroughfare almost 
under the feet of two horses drawing a heavy 
butcher wagon. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion the officer leaped and hurled the woman 
far beyond the horses’ hoofs though he him- 
self was trampled uncoriscious, and his con- 
dition at last acounts was precarious. 

Both the old woman and some of the by- 
standers were indignant at the rough treat- 
ment she had received, apparently not realiz- 
ing that his bravery had saved her life, 

There are people who criticize God, his Bible 
and his Son because they do not like the plan, 
but it was the best that he could do. It usually 
takes “heroic treatment” to arouse and save 
men and nations. Kid glove, soft voice salva- 
tion, never vet saved a soul lost in sin amid 
the noise and bewilderment of the world, 
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round it; but the crowd did not admire, On 
the contrary, every one burst out laughing, and 
people called to their friends to come and 
look at this droll thing. Hig picture was en- 
tirely blue! What he had meant for flesh-color 
was violet in shadow; what he had meant for 
emerald green was like blue ink; and his trees 
were of the tint of blue serge, Of course he 
could not se that it was so, but his friends 
assured him of the fact. His enemy had pois- 
oned his eves with the powder, so that he saw 
everything as if through yellow spectacles, Jn 
a few days—taking no more of the powder— 
his sight was restored, but he saw how ridicu« 
lous was the picture he had painted. 

Evil thoughts will poison the eyes and heart, 
and everything we see will take on the erimson 
hue of sin, 


Anecdotes 
J,, GILBERT « 


WHITMAN'S BRAIN LOST, 

Heb, 11:4. Mk, 14: 9 Jas, 8: 8, 

An anatomist in Philadelphia has just re« 
vealed that through the carelessness of a hos- 
pital employe, the brain of Wale Whitman 
has been lost to science. The jar containing 
the organ slipped to the floor and was broken, 
Not even the picces of the organ were saved, 
But the work, the deeds, the impressions of 
the great author are not lost, nor ean they 
be. For time and eternity they are living right 

on for better or for worse, 
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CANDIDATE FOR PRISON, (483) 

Rom. 1; 80. Heb, 8: 19, Matt, 12; 87, 

1 Sam, 13: 9. 

“The warden of a penitentiary was right 
when he said, hearing a little boy stamp his 
feet and say to his mother, ‘I won't,’ “There's 
a boy who is a candidate for my institution,’ ” 

Don’t sav, “that’s such an insignificant thing 
in a child’s make-up!” Many a wreek testifies 
that he can trace his downfall to the cultiva- 
tion of just such “little things,” 


nt 


THE INDIAN’S TWO NATURES. 
ABM 


( 

Eph. 4: 99:27. Rey, 2: 20. ‘Gal. 8: Mf. 

An old Indian once asked of a white man 
enough tobacco to fill his pipe. The kindl 
white man put his hand in his pocket and too 
out a good handful. The next day the old- 
Indian came to the man and gave him a_ 
twenty-five cent piece, saying, “This is yours, 
I found it in the tobacco that you gave me 
yesterday.” : 

The man said: “Why didn’t you keep it?” — 
The old Indian replied ; “Oh, that is what the | 
bad Indian said.” “Why, what do you mean??— 
said the white man, The Indian said; “Why, _ 
it’s this way with me, T am not one Indians 
T am two Indians, One is good and the other — 
bad; one a good spirit and the other a b 
spirit, All last night these two kept me 

e good Indian in me said, ‘Return 


is not yours; give: 
, ree, ©: 


his money; it 


the bad Indian in me said, ‘No, no; keep it, 
keep it’ They troubled me so 1 could not 
sleep, and at last I said, ‘I will not keep it; I 
will not keep it; 1 will not have it’ And then 
1 felt good, for the Great Spirit said, “That is 
good* that is good,’” 

Now, that old Indian may not have been 
consciously a Christian, but he was one in 
spirit and in truth, for, “as many as are led 
by the Spirit, of God, they are the sons of 
God.” Tn us all there are the two spirits; one 
is the good spirit; the other is a bad spirit, 
“and these,” says St. Paul, “are contrary. the 
one to the other,” 


THE DEFECTIVE BRIDGE, (485) 
+ Gal. 6: 2, Rom. 18; 1, Cor, 2:°19,, Rom. 12! 5. 


“In an ideal bridge the load is supposed 
to be evenly distributed over the entire struc- 
ture,” said a recent writer, “For example, 
when a train crosses the bridge, every 
important piece of metal bears its share of 
the strain.” It was the failure to thus dis- 
tribute the strain that accounted. for a great 
bridge accident some months ago that resulted 
in the death of a large number of people. 

Did you ever stop to think that the church 
is suffering from just such an uneven. strain? 
Too many parts shirking responsibility, and 

throwing responsibility upon some one else 
already over-burdened—usually the pastor. 
twenty-five at prayer meeting where there 
should be 100, Expecting the minister to do 
all the personal work to win people to Christ 
when all ought to be personal workers, 
Neighbor, if the bridge in your section ever 
falls, don't complain if you have been a shirker, 


ANCHOR CHAIN TOO SHORT, (486) 
Heb, 6:19. Acts 97:21. Isa, 8931, 
Some time ago on Lake Champlain a beau- 
tiful boat was launched, One day a storm 
eame up. It grew fiercer and filercer, “Throw 
out the anchor,” shouted the captain, The 
anchor was cast out, but still the boat drifted 
on, on towards destruction. “Throw out the 
anchor,” called the captain again. “Tt is out, 
sir,” was the reply, 
The boat went down and many with it, The 
_ chain was just three feet short, 


vi KNOWS THE BUSINESS, (487) 
Heb, 4; 15, 

“See that man across the street with the 
Valise,’ said a Central Office detective the 
other day. “Well, not many years ago he was 
one of the most notorious burglars in- this 
city, He's living a straight lite now, and 
what's more, he's making a good deal of 
money. He has invented a lock that can’t be 
picked, and he sells it by doing his own can« 
vassing. He can do better than anybody else 
with it, for he contends that most at ihe other 

Jocks can be picked and proves it by doing the 
right in the house where he’s showing 


Ss, 

ps it is for the same reason that the 
ony of men like John Callahan and 
Munroe is so convincing, Their form- 
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er familiarity with the devil's method makes 
them cunning to outdo hint 


PROVED HIS FAITH, (A88) 
2 Tim, 1:10; Heb. 5:7; Heb, 2:9: Heb, 7:25. 
In order to show his contidence in the prac- 
ticabilitv of a street car fender or life-guard, 
an inventor at Rochester threw himself in 
front of am approaching street car equipped 
with his device and thus demonstrated its 
worth for he was caught in it safe and sound. 
Jesus Christ came to the world with a new 
theory of life. Through every test of life, and 
the supreme test of death, he showed that he 
was without doubt “the Way, the Truth and 
the Life,” Able to save unto the uttermost all 
who come unto God,” 


HEROES, (A489) 
Eph, 6:2; Jno. 15:18; I Jno, 8:16; Acts 
LEB: 


There were true heroes on the Blackwell's 
Island bridee. where recently two iron work- 
ers each sacrificed a hand to save three fellow- 
workers from death, * A heavy steel plate was 
slipping out of position and would have fallen 
on the platform fifteen feet below had not 
its progress been checked by grinding through 
the wrists of these two men, 


SUBMISSION TO GOD, 
Jas. 4:7; Heb. 18:21; Heb, 18:5, 
What a great blessing my late friend, Dr, 
Moon, of Brighton, has been, the projector of 
the great Moon System to help the blind to 
read the Word of God, the greatest system of 
its kind, in my opinion, ever devised, When 
twenty-three years of age, he was struck with 
total blindness, Tle besought God, when the 
symptoms were coming on, that he would de- 
liver him from this curse of total blindness. 
He was an educated man, just at the beginning 
of his true service of God and man, But the 
blindness continued, What did he do? It is 
one of the sublimest things in history. He 
looked up to God, and said; “My heavenly 
Father, T thank thee for the talent of blind+ 
ness. May T so invest that talent that at the 
coming of the Lord Jesus he may receive his 
own with usury.” Ts not that profoundly, 
sublimely, and eestatically heavenly? And the 
Lord at once taught him that he had permit- 
ted the blindness that he might minister to the 
millions of blind peaple in the world; and Dr. 
Moon used his inventive faculties and de- 
vised this beautiful system, containing only a 
very few characters in combination, Accord- 
ing to the account which T received last year, 
that system has been utilized in 492 languages 
and dialects, So that after this man went to 
God in heaven a few years ago, he must have 
found thousands of people from that day com- 
ing to heaven through reading the raised chars 
acters by which he made jt possible to com- 
mune with the Word of God. By taking 
blindness as a talent from God, and using it 
for God, he accomplished far more for God 
and man than he ever could have done if he 
had followed out the devices and desires of 
his own heart—, T. Prerson. 
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Pointed Parables 


BY W. 
ANSWERED PRAYER. (491) 
Por 034% -Sys0,. lot War. el) ae sy Acts 


10: 24, 31, 32. 

There lived in our country at one time a 
godly man. He spent forty-one years in one 
church, and he agonized in prayer for the peo- 
ple of his congregation, worldly men who re- 
sisted all his efforts to bring them to Christ. 
He not only prayed for them, but preached 
the Gospel to them, and lived the Gospel be- 
fore them in a most remarkable way. He was 
a most saintly man, moving up and down in 
the community with the fragrance of God upon 
him. But he died without the sight; there 
was not a single man of all that cOmpany 
brousht to Christ during his ministry. But 
when that man died, and his body lay in: the 
coffin, and the funeral service was being held 
in the church, every one of those men were 
brought to Christ that morning in the pres- 
ence of that dead body—one of the most re- 
markable instances I have ever known in my 
life of God answering prayer inthe most 
wonderful and overwhelfing way, after it was 
impossible for the suppliant soul to see on 
earth the triumphs of prayer.” 


BEES WENT STRIKE. (492) 
The Department of Agriculture reports that 
a bee-keeper who believed that in a land of, 
perpetual summer the bee would work 365 
days, sent a swarm to Jamaica, but the bees 
finding no need to provide for a hard winter 
went on strike and refused to carry a single 
sac of honey to the hives. 
Even so in-human lives. Take away the in- 
centives to labor and men would soon de- 
generate into useless loafers, 


A BRAVE GIRL. », (493) 
On the banks of the Mississippi lived aman 
and wife with four children, the eldest a lit- 
tle girl of thirteen, One day the parents went, 
away leaving the children in her care. While 
they were gone the river broke through the 
levee and flooded the little town. Running out 
to look for a way of escape from the water 
which was fast rising in the home, she 
stumbled over a large, oblong, old-fashioned 
tub. She dragged it into the room, lined it 
with a blanket and prepared some bread and 
meat. She put the three children into the tub, 
but found there was no room for her with 
safety to the, rest. She paused a moment, 
drew a long breath, then kissed the children 
quietly and said, “Good bye, dears. Say a 
prayer for sister, Rob. When you see father and 
mother tell them I took care of you.” The 
next day the father found the* tub, with the 
three children safe. Afterwards floating on 
the water, with her brave childish face turned 
up to the skv they found the “little mother,” 
who sacrificed herself to save others. 


NO HAND GUIDED THE TRAIN. 
(494) 
While Henry Robertson, engineer of an 
Eerie Railroad passenger train,-lay senseless 
on the floor of his cab with a fractured skull, 
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the locomotive without a hand at the throt- 
tle, rushed full speed toward the Jersey City 
terminal, threatening destruction to the train 
and its passengers. This may illustrate two 
things: 

(a) The importance that those who are the 
leaders in spiritual matters be themselves 
quickened by the Spirit, and so be keenly alert 
to the dangers which threaten the souls of 
those under their charge. - 

(b) The importance that the individual 
whose career is beset bv evils and temptations, 
shall possess the light for guidance which 
comes through the indwelling of Jesus, who 
also is the life. 

Of many a life it might truly be said, “No 
hand guides the train.” 


THE MEANING OF THE aes 
5 

Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, relates 
how, one morning at family worship, he had 
been reading about the “Cross,” and he stooped 
down and whispered to his little four-year-old 
boy at his knee: “Do you know what a cross 
is my boy?” “Oh! yes, father,” was the re- 
ply, “it’s just the thing we climb on when we 
go to heaven.” “Could even a John Calvin 
have given a better definition?” asked the de- 
lighted preacher. “Ah! my little boy,” he con- 
tinued, “when you are as old a sinner as your 
father, you'll know experimentally the truth of 
your words. The cross is the medium through 
which all heaven’s blessings come to us.” 


HE SAVED OTHERS. (496) 

A ghastly accident occurred in an Arizona 
town recently, when a section house full of 
Mexican laborers was blown to atoms by an 
explosion on a powder train. Only the hero- 
ism of the engineer saved the town from de- 
struction. When he found that the train was 
on fire he shouted to the rest of the crew to 
jump and got the train out of town before the 


‘explosion occurred. He himself was blown 


to.pieces with the train. 


\ MIXED MERCIES. (497) 
Senator Spooner tells the following to show 
how, with a good motive, one may still do a 
lot of harm./ Two aged Scotch ministers sat 
talking one’ day. “Last Sabbath,” said the 
younger of the two old men, “only three folk 
cam’ to-my kirk and, since it was an awfu 
cauld snawy, stormy mornin’, I juist took them 
over to the manse, read a chapter, gied them 
a prayer, and then}to ward off the rheumatics, 
a guid stiff glass of the best whiskey.” 
The other minister smiled. 
“Aweel,” he said, “ye will hae a fine congre- 
gation, the next stormy day.” 


* ABROAD TO BUY BOOKS. 


W. P. Blessing, Chicago, Ill, has made him- 
self a warm place in the hearts of the preach- 
ers of the country by buying up publishe: 
remainders and selling them at a low price 
preachers. : — 

It is a pleasure to announce that he is mo 
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going Merced this month to do the same thing THE LOSS OF PEACE. (500) 


in England. He informs us that on his return As western newspaper recently printed the 
he wil! announce his English book bargains in following : 

_ The Expositor. Our readers can save enough “A gentleman traveling through the western 
on their book purchases each year to pay their part of the state a few days stopped off to 
Expositor and other magazine De look at a piece of land that was offered for 

oo sale at a bargain. In going to the place st 
“ec s : ” w2s necessary to cross a tract where the 
Of Such is the Kingdom prairie dogs lived. His companion had a tar- 


This is the title of a book that contains more’ get rifle, and requested him to take a shot at 
of human interest than any book I have ex- one of the little animals. He did so with 
amined, It consists of incidents and comments deadly result, and to the great disturbance of 
by a daily newspaper editor, who while com- his own peace of mind. The wounded beast 
ing in contact with all the world’s badness barely had strength to crawl into its den prob- 
never lost faith in it nor a tenderness of ably to suffer and die. ‘Thinking it over after- 
heart and mind. His winning the friendship of | ward,’ said the gentleman, and he was a_gen- 
a_condemned murderer, the latter saying: tleman through and through, ‘I couldn’t figure 
“You helped me a whole lot, old man,” is a out where I had profited by taking the life of 
little gem. one of God’s happy creatures, and I made up 

The book baffles review—it consists of a my mind then and there never to be guilty of 
hundred or more little journeys to the hearts sucha cruelty again. Even a prairie dog has a 
of men. It is by Richard C. Metcalfe, copy- right to live.” 
righted 1907, and is published by W. B- Met- 


calfe, Lincoln} Neb. We reproduce a few ex- SAVING OTHERS—SAVING SELF. 
tracts by permission: (501) 
\—$_—_—____ A man brought to the depths of despair 
CHILDISH TRUTH. (498) through his own folly, feeling that his career 


of usefulness was at an end, went to the river’s 
bank determined to end it all.. Those who 
thought they knew this hopeless creature 
might have been pardoned for concluding that 
it would have been just as well had the man 
been permitted to carry out his purpose. But 
something happened which saved this being 
from a suicide’s grave. We are told that just 
as this man was about to plunge into the cur- 
rent of the Missouri some one threw a little 
dog from the bridge. Instantly the better na- 
ture of the would-be suicide was aroused. 

(499) His desire to destroy his own life was for- 
istrict judges gotten in his consideration for the little ani- 
d to leave mal struggling in the waves. Instead of 
forget it plunging into the water bent upon taking the 
of “The life which it was his duty to preserve and 
left his’ use for the benefit of the world—he plunged 

t child into the stream and rescued the little dog. 

had awakened. Rousing from his sle 


little one rubbed his eyes, and calling his GOVERNOR HOGG’S MONUMENT. 
mother, asked, “Where’s daddy?” He \was (502) 
told that the judge had gone to his ily Some time prior to his death the late Gov- 
labors. “Did he kiss me before he went ernor Hogg of Texas speaking to his children 
away?” asked the child. “said: 

The mother replied in the affirmative. “T want no monument of stone or marble. 
For some time the little one lay still and \s my children plant at the head of my grave 


A terrific storm was raging, and in one 
home two of the larger children of the house- 
hold were greatly frightened, both giving way 
~ to sobs. A five-year-old lad, who was not in 

the least disturbed by the storm, soon wearied 
of the cries of the older children, and blurted 
out: “Oh, stop your bawlin’! Don’t you 
s’pose God knows his business?” 

’ That was a lesson—out af the mouth of a 
babe—in simple faith. 


. CHILDISH LO 


One of the best known of the 
in a western city, long-ago lear 
his dignity upon the bench, and 
while recuperating in the sunshin 
Kingdom.” Not long ago the judg 
home in the morning before his inf 


then called: “Mamma, come and feel my ° a pecan tree and at the foot an old-fashioned . 
heart.” walnut. And when these trees shall bear let 

The mother, with some curiosity and con- the pecans and the walnuts be given out among 
siderable anxiety, complied with the request, the plain people of Texas so that they may 
and asked, “What’s the matter with your at them and make Texas a land of trees.” 
heart?” 


The little one replied: “My heart’s a-beat- ‘WATCHING ONE’S THOUGHTS. 
in’ hard for my daddy to come home.” (503) 
That was a lesson in love. A convict in the Maryland penitentiary, de- 


A small boy who had frequently been re- termined to reform, has adopted a novel means 
proved by his mother for his “badness,” en- to that end. A writer in a Richmond (Va.) 
tered her room, and putting his little hand on newspaper, tells the story in this way : 
her shoulder said: “Mamma, won't you please “His scheme is to make a chart from day to 
let me be bad just for fifteen minutes?” ~ day of his thoughts. He takes a piece of paper 

Another little fellow who had been repri- and marks it off into squares. At the top of 
-manded for going from his own to his moth- _ the sheet he. writes ‘Purity,’ ‘Generosity,’ 
__er’s bed whenever he woke up, promised to be ‘Kindness,’ ‘Behavior,’ ‘Report,’ ‘Truthfulness,’ 
good. One night he was heard sobbing, and ‘Sincerity.’ For every good thought he gives © 
cried out: “It’s awful hard to be good.” himself credit, and for every evil thought he 
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makes a bad score, If he manages to pass a 
day without being the victim of any evil 
thoughts, he marks an X on the block, which 
means perfect.” 


OVERCOMING OBSTACLES. (504) 
Michael Davitt, who died recently, was one 
of the world’s greatest agitators, and men. 
In all his life he never knew what real com- 
fort was. He was born‘ poor and he died 
poor. When a lad he saw his widowed mother 
evicted from her small holding. At the age of 
ten he lost his arm in a cotton machine while 
earning a living for his mother and her fam- 
ily. At the age of twenty he joined the Fenian 
movement and for his activity therein was, at 
the age of twenty- foyr, sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. After seven years of 
imprisonment, during which he was treated to 
ail manner of indignities, he was released, 
and began the work which culminated in the 
organization of the Irish Land League. At 
various times he Suffered imprisonment. As 
one writer says; | “Every moment of his life 
“was devoted to thé redemption of his people, 
to their material and-intellectual advancement, 
iffering, im- 


prisonment, ely and degradation, he 
wrought corageously, unceasingly, for the 
creatin conditions in the storied 
—Jand tha idol of his hopes and 
dreams.” 

Wher pportunity ? 
When id he realize 
upon it fe was one of service to 
his fel ce to their cause, and 
when he died he left 1 concluding in these 
words : 


ublished as such, 
wife’s permis- 


“My diaries are not to b 

r and in no instance 
sion; 

or censorious, writte 
about any person, dedd or alive, 
worked for Ireland, 
used, so as to give 

i tive. To all my fri 


ho. has ever 
lished, or 


ORIGIN OF VIOLETS. 
In a chapter on children’s literature he com- 
ments as follows: 
Some of the simplest verses have drawn the 
children’s attention to eternal facts. There 
are some unobserving men who do not know 
that one particular little star seems to act as 
the moon's chief-of-staff. In a nursery rhyme 
the attention of children is riveted upon this 
fact: “Last night I looked out of my window 
> just before I repeated my prayer, and the 
= moon with the star close beside her was 
climbing high up in the air. Did God make 
the Hittle star baby ‘cause the moon was so 
lonely up there? Yes, God made the little 
star baby ‘cause the moon was so lonely up 

. there.” 
st -One of the prettiest thoughts relates to the 

, similarity between the color of the 

ae color of the violet, and is conveyed 
2 peaeaty verse: ay — a modest 


re 
“s 


and the 


= eae 
Pe Se at dewy morn, I know the place you, 
came from, and the way that you were born; — 
when God cut the holes in the heavens, to 
the stars shine through, he let the scraps 
down to earth, and those little scraps were 
you.” 


THE PANSY’S PRAYER. (606) 

A German legend is to the effect that once 
upon a time the pansy had a delightful per- 
fume; that growing in cultivated fields and 
sought after both on account of its scent and 
supposed healing properties, the com and 
vegetables were in consequence being con- 
tinually trampled and destroyed, Now this 


, 80 grieved the tender hearted flower that it 


prayed to the holy Trinity to take away from : 
it its perfume. The prayer was grantedl, and | 
from that time the pansy is known as Driefal- | 
tigkeit’s Blume, or “Flower of the Trinity.” 


GIVER OR WEARER? (507) 

“Rose-wearer and rose-giver, 

We meet them both today; 
One gathers joy, one scatters it, 
Along the trodden way. 
Which are you, little maiden? 

The flower-crowned lass is fair, 
But the one who scatters roses 

Is the one we cannot spare.” 


FLOWER LESSONS. 

The red rose says: “Be sweet,” 
And the lily bids: “Be pure ;” | 
The hardy, brave chrysanthemum, ua 

“Be patient and endure.” ‘ } 

The violet whispers: “Give, %, 4 
Nor grudge, nor count the cost.” ia 

The woodbine, “Keep on ery 4 
In spite of chill and frest.” ‘ 


Sabbath Observance 43 | 


THE HYGIENIC VALUE OF THE 7: 
_ *ELORD’S DAY (509) 
Sir James Crichton Browne, M. D,, the emi- 
nent hysician, whose skill is recognized 3 
pide rout the ire as well as among other _ 
he rece id: 
¥ doctofs ia 
in the treatment o 
scribe for our pati 
absolute rest and ¢ 
periods are, I sometim ly Sun : 
in arrear, Such discipl is som ne 
necessary because the weekly rest has a 
neglected, It is the complete change of mental — 
attitude on a well-ordered Lord’s Day that is — 
so valuable from a sanita er e. views 
The overstrained powers are 
sure is relic j 


ow constantly compelled 
ervous disease to pre~ ¥ 
prolonged periods of 

ete seclusion. Such — 


. 


ee ig Se 


that is profitable correction 
is encouraged. In t and turmoil and 
racket of these days there is one text bry? 
of | constant remembrance ; 4/3 

“‘Commune with your own heart in you 
chamber, and be all” 4 d 


reproof and 


which H. R. Ledyard, former president M. C. 
R., is chairman of the board, and many other 
millionaires in the congregation, has resigned. 
Mr. Bray, speaking of the reasons, says: “One 
thing that caused some anger against. me is 
that I rebuked some persons publicly for play- 
ing golf on Sunday, and taking boys for cad- 
dies our Sunday School. The million- 
like that.” 


SERMON A MILE tt 
) 
The North China Mail recently told of the 
n Sabbath observance preached 
v. J. Hudson Taylor, founder of 
d Mission. He was under ap- 


pointment to preach at a chapel distant more 
than a mile 1 i 


s home. He was too feeble 
to walk that distance without rest, and he 
was unwilling to be carried in a sedan-chair 
because he had labored long in teaching the | 
_ native Christians. the sanctity of the Sabbath; / 
he feared the evil influence of what would hav 
been—to him—perfectly innocent. So he made 
his journey on foot, with his son by his side. 
Every few rods the chair was placed, and Mr. 


Chinese—Christians and Confucianists 
was attracted. Every little while s 


would ask: “Why does not the ¢ld man 
ride?” “Because it is the Sabbath Day,, and 
God said, ‘Remember the Sabbath Day, te 
keep it holy,’” was the answer. It Was an im- 


pressive sermon—‘“a sermon a mile long,” it 
has been called. 


REVERENCE FOR LAW. (512) 


In-an address delivered by Abraham Lincoln 
before the Young Men’s Lyceum of Spring- 
field, Ill, he said: 

“Let reverence for the laws be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges; let it be 
written’ in primers, spelling-books and alma- 
nacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it become 
the political religion of the nation ; and let the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 

Of this the New York Christian Advocate 
says: “It is one of his best messages. Neither 
Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Bacon, Blackstone, 
nor Webster could surpass it in elevation, and 
it is a model of style.” : 

R. L. STEVENSON ND THE SUNDAY 
PICNIC. (513) 


During the missionary residence of the Rev. 
Archibald E. Hunt at Mantautu, on the island 
of Savaii, about seventy miles from the port 
of Apia, a report reached him that the Ger- 
man Vice Consul had chartered the steamer 
Wainui ior a big Sunday picnic for the Apia 
_ residents, and had written to the local German 

traders to secure horses, ete., for the party 
when they arrived. The early missionaries in 
moa had instilled into the minds of the 
Sa iden pe yenqration for the sanctity 


of the Sabbath. Mr. Hunt immediately sent a 
letter to the Vice Consul pr sting against 
the wholesale violation of sanctity of the 
Sabbath by those who ought to set a better 
example. He offered, uld the day for the 
picnic be changed, to do all in. his power to 
make it a success, and would place the mis- 
sion premises at the disposal of the party. If 
they insisted on coming on the Sunday the 
mission household would be “not at home” 
to visitors. e protest was in vain. The 
picnic came When the vessel anchored at 
Matautu, hough no instructions had been 
issued, no’ native went off to her, no native 
d his horses or receive the visitors as 
They acted entirely on their own re- 
ility. The result was that the party 
could do little more than pace up and down 
beach and berate the missionaries, which 
ey did to their hearts’ content. 

Among the party were Mr. Robert Leas 
Stevenson, the well-known story writer, and 
his wife. In conversation afterwards, the mis- 
sionary, Mr. Hunt, expressed to Stevenson his 
regret that circumstances compelled him to act 
as he did. Stevenson at once replied, “You 
did quite right. I was ashamed to have gone. 
But it is the last time—you will never have 
another Sunday excursion to Matautu.” And 
we never did—The Bristol Y. M. C. A. 
Monthly. 


DR. PATON AND THE sae aris 
( 

A friend and earnest helper: sends the fol- 
lowing interesting extract from the life of Dr. 
Paton: 

“One thing was at first a great worry to me, 
but at length solved itself very happily. I 
cannot, with any conscience, use cars, cabs, 
trains, or steamboats on the Lord’s Day, ex- 
cept under such an emergency of necessity or 
mercy that my Lord, if he met me on the way, 
would declare me blmeless. On the beginning 
in America, it was enforced on me from every 
quarter that I must use these conveyances on 
the Sabbath, owing to enormous distances, or 


find my mission an utter failure. My one 
answeft was: ‘No working man or woman 
shall ever accuse me at the bar of God for 


needlessly depriving them of their day of rest, 
and imperilling or destroying their highest 
welfare.”—From the Lord’s Day Advocate. 


Current Comments 


A Neon conference re representing nearly 400 
public and private Negro schools was held at 


Tuskegee recently. The address was by 
Booker Washington. Following are some ex- 
tracts: 

PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT. 


(515) 

Principal W. J. Edwards, of Snow Hill In- 
stitute, who is conducting a school on the 
plantation on which he was born, said that 
when he first went into the community the ne- 
groes did not own twenty acres of land. Now 
they own 5,000 acres of land. This has mainly 
been the work of the Black Belt Improvement 
Society, organized by the school. This society 
has ten degrees: To take the first degree a 


- 
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man had to have at least the desire to own 
something. That was the lowest condiiton 
upon which he could be admitted. To take the 
second degree he had to own three chickens 
and a pig. The fourth degree requires that 
he should have at least an acre of land of his 
own. The fifth degree required that he should 
own twenty acres, the sixth, forty, and so on 
up to the tenth degree. 

What degree in the Christian life do you 
hold—the three chickens and a pig degree? 


TELLING THE TRUTH TO A oer 


Before he proceeded to his annual address 
Booker Washington cautioned the members of 
the conference about the importance of telling 
the truth. 


“There is a great temptation, when a man * 


gets on his feet to speak to a crowd,” he said, 
“to state the thing a little stronger than it is. 
It seems to me it’s harder to teil the truth to a 
large number of people than to one man. 
We want the truth here, as far as we can get 
it. 

[Paste this on the pulpit; if you are given to 
flights of fanty.] _ / 


COLORED PREACHER’S baa 
; (517) 


An institution for wayward negro children 


costs $1,000 a year, =| is in charge of a negro . 
bY 


educated in Germany. 
Speaking of the importance of the work of 
saving the negro children, Superintendent Tyr- 
tell said: “These children that have been 
allowed to grow up wild in the cities are as 
great a menace to the white race as to our 
own. Of the twenty-seven boys under my 
care, only seventeen had ever been inside of a 
Sunday School. Strangely enough three of 
these boys were the sons of preachers.” | 
“What denomination?” interrupted 


one. 

“One of them the son of a Sarictified 
preacher in Birmingham, the other was the 
son of a Baptist preacher of«the samte place, 
and the third was the son of a Methodist 
preacher, if I remember correctly, at Gadsden,” 
he replied. 


some 


MUST IMPROVE OR mea a ro 
( 


Washington, in his address, said: 

“We must not overlook the fact That we oc- 
cupy mainly as laborers and agricultural work- 
ers nearly one-fourth of the physical territory 
of this country. We will not Be permitted lon 
to occupy such a large proportion of one o' 
the richest countries in the world unless we 
demonstrate that we can get as much out of 
the soil, as any other race. Men may draw 
racial and color lines, but soil and rain and 
sunshine yield their riches as readily to the 
toil of the black hand as to the white hand. 
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religious protection and strengthesling of our 
race. Our Jeaders especially shofild see to it 
that they do their full effort ughout the 
south in seeing that the laws’ guarding the 
manufacture and sale of whiskey are strictly” 
obeyed. Our people have madé much progress 
in the past forty years, The absence 

whiskey, in my opinion, is/going to enable 
— to make still greater prbgress in the near 
uture.” 


MEDITATION, (519) 


When the professor had/ spoken we stood for 
a moment silent, then he smiled and said 
briskly : , 

“T have been a — for fifty-four years, : 
When I was a boy I believed implicitly in God, 

I prayed to him, having a vision of him— 
a person—before my eyes, As I grew older : 
I concluded there was no God. dismissed ; 
him from the universe. I believed only in 
what I could see, hear, or feel. I talked about 
Nature and Reality.” 

He paused, the smile still lighting his face, 
evidently recalling to himself the old days, : 
I did not interrupt him. Finally he turned to 
me and gaid abruptly: “And now—it seems . 
to me—there is nothing but God."—David 
Grayson, Adventurer in Contentment. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE FROGS. 
(520) 


_ Luther one night heard a nightingale sing- 
ing very sweetly near a pond of bull-frogs, — 

» by their croaking, seemed as if they. 

ed to silence the melodious bird. The 
said: “Thus is it in the world. Jesus 

s the nightingale making the sweet 
song of the Gospel to be heard: the heretics 

and false \prophets, the frogs, are trying to 
prevent his ‘being heard.” 


(821) 


A superintendént of ayer schools in one of © 
our large cities y said to his teachers: 
“Tf you have any complaints or faultfinding to 
do, do not spread if\broadeast, but tell me or 
the supervisor about it. If you know any- — 
thing good about the schools, tell it.” This 
advice is equally applicable to churches and 
their members.—-Piltsbiyg Christian Advocate. — 


~ 
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St. Agnes Chapel, 
York, is situated in the 
popu ted apartment hos 

he vicar, Dr. Manning, sas: ; 

We have at St. Agnes a plyn which insures 
the sjstematic visiting during fhe year of every 
family and every person who hag been b 4 
into any sort of contact with of 

effort we have made to v 


The Easter faith points us not to the graves 
in our cemeteries, but to the gates of heaven 
—those gates “whose key Love keeps on that. 
side, and on this side Death.’ Brethren in the 
ministry, let us preach a higher Christianity, 
an Easter Christianity, in which sorrow shall 
not be draped with black and bowed down by 
earthly and animal instinets, seeking the liv- 
ing among the dead, and so failing to see that 
the true life, the fullness of life, is above 
his level, and bevond this atmosphere, Let 
s make much of the Easter season for pre- 
senting to men the Gospel of Hope and Glad- 
ess. : 


UGGESTIVE TEXTS AND TOPICS. 

Invitation of a Risen Tost; “Jesus 
saith unto them, Come and dine, And none 
of the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? 
knowing that i¢ was the Lord.” John 21; 12. 

The Resurrection a Necessity: “And said 
unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hooved Christ to suffer and to rise from the 
dead the third day.” Luke 24; 46, 

The Earnest and the Harvest: “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. But every man in his own or- 


der, Christ the first fruits; afterward they 
that are Christ's at his coming.’ Cor, 
15; 22, 28, 


The Resurrection an Attestation of the Di- 
vinity of Christ: “And declared to be the gon 
of God with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead,” 
Rom, 1:4, 

Old Testament Intimations of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus: “He, seeing this before, spake 
of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul 
was not left in hell, neither did his flesh see 
corruption.” Acts. 2:81, 

Death not a Divine Mistake: “Lord, if thou 
hadst heen here, my brother had not died,” 
John 11; 21, 

There is still a strong temptation often, to 
think of the death of a dear or a preat worker 
as somehow a mistake. There is a kind of 
feeling as if God had for a moment forgotten, 
But God's loving providence is subject to no 


accidents, and faith assures us of that, 


The Comforting Words; “Weep not; she is 
nof dead but sleepeth.” Luke &: 52, 

How much that one saying of the Master's 
has done to, rob death of its terrors! The 
future world becomes no gloomy or doubtful 

region when death is only a sleep from which 


his touch will waken one. 


4 


The Touch of Sympathy: “And he came 


and touched the bier: and they that bore him 


stood still, And he said, Young man, [ say 
unto thee, arise.” Luke 7:14, 


and went into the sepulcher, and seeth the 
linen clothes lie.” John 20: 6:7, ; 

‘ He entered it inquiringly. 

rehed it narrowly, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—APRIL 


REV, G, B, F, MALLOCK, D. D, 
Easter . 


THREE EARLY EASTER INQUIRERS, 
(522) 

“On the first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, into 
the tomb, and geeth the stone taken away from 
the tomb, She runneth, therefore and cometh 
to Simon Peter and to the other disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” John 20; 1,2, 

These words introduce three early inquirers 
into the resurrection mystery, They repre- 
sent three familiar types of believers, 

I. Mary Magdalene, a woman, loyal, zeal- 
ous, leader of an endless procession of faithful 
workers in church circles, charitable institu- 
tions, missions, Yet, we find in Mary's con- 
duct the perm of an error common in her 
sex, Centering her affections on the earthly 
Jesus, idealizing the man, she would have 
fallen readily into the mediaeval worship of 
saints and the Virgin. Tlowever, she came 
with practical tokens of loyalty, spices. 

Il, Peter, a contrast to Mary, strong, but 
impetuous and vacillating, Trom the denial 
of three days ago, he takes this earliest occa+ 
sion for investigation, Like Tennyson, 

"te fought his doubts and gathered strength; 

He would not make his judgment blind; 

He faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length 

To find the stronger faith than was his own.” 

This mistake of this inquirer was in his 
hurried observation, Contrast the more delib- 
erate view of the “beloved disciple” given in 
detail in this chapter, 

Ill, John, possessing all Peter's eagerness, 
but pausing*reverently before a profound sub- 
ject, renehes his conclusion after calm med- 
itation, The scientific spirit notes the “stone 
rolled away” and the orderly arrangement of 
the interior, Afterward, before making his 
apostolic record, he reealls the spiritual pre« 
diction, v. 9. 

Mav not modern inquirers into the Easter 
mystery profit most by combining the methods 
of these early inquirers? 


CHRIST’S DEATH A VOLUNTARY ACT. 
($28) 

“Therefore doth my Father love me, be 
cause T lay down my life, that 1 might take it 
again,” youn 10:17, : 

It is of great importance to possess the con= 
sciousness that our conduct is pleasing to 
God, This our Lord possessed when he was 
called to suffer and die. Therefore doth the 
Father love me,” ete. 

I. The death of Christ was entirely volun- 
tary, “T lay down my life.” To a mere 
spectator of the death of Jesus it might have 
appeared an event over which he had no con- 
trol, Such an one might join with those who 
mockingly said; “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” But to those who know Christ's 
character and mission, it is plain his death was 
a voluntary act, y 

1, Hee was laid under no moral obligation 
to die, 

2. He was not subject to the natural law of | 
dissolution. | oY 
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Jesus secured the peculiar love of his Father.-. 


3. He possessed power to defeat all the ef- 
forts of his foes. His dying was purely vol- 
untary, therefore he could say, “I lay down 
my life.” 

II. Christ possessed the power to resume 

~ the life which he voluntarily laid down. “That 
I might take it again.” This proves 

1. His divinity. 

2. His ability to save his people from the 
power of death. : 

By submitting to a shameful death 


“Therefore doth my Father love me.” 
“Therefore hath God highly exalted him.” 

1.. Learn to love Jesus, who laid down his 
life for you. 

2. Learn to imitate him in his obedience to 
God, and then you will share in his glory. 


SEEING THE LORD. (524) 

“Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord.” John 20: 20. 

And well they might be; for they felt as 
orphans, deserted and desolate, when their 
Master was gone. Their sorrow had been 
deep but now it was turned into joy. 

__I. They were glad on account of the grat- 
ification of their natural attachment, for they 
could once more gaze upon that well known 
and beloved face, so radiant with love. 

II. They were glad because they recognized 
him as Lord of all, as the Supreme God, as 
God manifest in the flesh, and now felt, after a 
night of doubt and gloom, that his Omnipotent 
wing was over them. 

Ill. They were glad because his resurrec- 
tion proved the completion of his atoning 
work. When the High Priest of the ancient 
dispensation—who was the type of the Great 
High Priest of our profession—went into the 
Holy of Holies, to make atonement for the 
people by sprinkling the blood of the sacrifi- 
cial victim upon the mercy seat, he was 
graciously received by Jehovah, and sent back 
to the people with the tokens of his love. So 
Jesus Christ. who entered with his own blood 
into the Holy of Holies in the temple above, 
was sent back, from the world of spirits, to 
assure his people that his atonement was ac- 


cepted, and that God, for Christ’s sake, would . 


pardon and bless the penitent. When the 
Jewish High Priest returned from the Holy of 
Holies, he lifted up his hands and blessed the 

- whole congregation of Israel gathered before 
the temple; so Jesus, when he returned from the 
grave, or rather, from the Holy of Holies in 
the heavens, stood in the midst of his dis- 
. ciples, lifted up his hands, and said, “Peace be 
unto you!” Therefore were the disciples glad 
‘when they saw the Lord. We, too, being 
justified by ~ faith, have peace, with God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, and have ac- 
cess unto this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

IV. Finally. the disciples were glad when 
they saw the Lord? because his resurrection was 
a pledge of their own future resurrection, and 
of their eventual participation in that ineffable 
glory which he was speedily to take possession 
of in their name. “In my Father's house are 
many mansions; if it were not so I would have 
told you; and if I go, I will come again, and 
take you to myself, that where I am, there may 
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ye be also.” We, too, are glad when we have — 
seen the Lord, not. with our bodily eye, but — 
with the eye of faith, for then we have an ~ 
evidence that we are his, and that; in due time, 
we shall enter his glory. And if these spirit- 
ual visions cheer us now, fill us, with holy 
transport and joy, what, O what, will be the 
vision and portion of his glory in the heavenly 
world; when, freed from sorrow and from sin, 
we shall see him as he is, and bathe our very 
souls in the sunshine of his love. 


( ly MAN IS A MIGRANT. __(525) 

Thése birds that are blown-northward on the 
first breath of spring do not belong here. 
They are migrants and by and by will depart 
for another-clime. Man is a migrant in this 
world. He has on him the marks of another 
world. Man has an instinct of immortality 
and he trusts it. Nature never disappoints 
deep instincts but provides their appropriate 
means of satisfaction, and we cannot believe 
this yearning for immortality is an unnatural 
and cruel exception. “O God, thou hast made 
us for thyself, and we cannot rest until we 
rest in thee.” 


EX THE GATE TO LIFE, _(526) 
her@-#s a beautiful story of a boy whose 
young sister was dying. He had heard that 
if he could secure but a single leaf from a 
tree of life that grew in the garden of God, 
the illness could be healed. He set out to 
find the garden, and implored the angel senti- — 
nel to let him have one leaf. The angel asked - 
the boy if he could promise that his. sister — 
should never be sick any more if his request 
were granted, and that she should never be 
unhappy nor do wrong, nor be cold or hungry, © 
nor be treated harshly. The boy said he could 
not promise. Then the angel opened the gate 
a little way, bidding the child to look into the © 
garden for a moment, to have one glimpse of 
its beauty. “Then, if you still wish it,” said 
the angel, “I will myself ask the King for a 
leaf from the tree of life to heal your sister.” 
The child looked in; and after seeing all the 
wondrous beauty and blessedness within the 
gates, he saiuf softly to the angel, “I will not 
ask the leaf now. There is no place in all the 
world so beautiful as that. There is no friend 
so kind as the Angel of Death. I wish he 
would take me, too.”—J. R. Miller, D. D. 


ath, under the Christian aspect, is but 
God’s method of colonization; the transition 
from this mother-country of our race to the 
fairer and newer world of our emigration.” 


READY FOR THE JOURNEY. (528) 

“Wherefore my brethren, be ye stedfast, un-— 
mavable.” - 

A missionary in Ningpo, China, wrote home. 
of the death of a carpenter, who had been 
earnest idolator. During his last illness, the 
pastor of the church near his shop went to see 
him. The message of salvation through Jesus 
Christ made a deep impression. He cried 
for forgiveness, and made knéwn his purp 
to worship God only, whether he lived o 
died. * When he was dying, bis family wishe 
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to perform the usual heathen rites which at- 
tend a death, but he rejected them all. When 
‘tasked, “Don’t you want the lanterns lit?” (to 
light him through the dark valley) he replied, 
“Why do I want a lantern? It is all light 
about me.” “Shall we burn the paper money?” 
(to pay his passage at the river of death). 
“No; Jesus has paid the passage.” Then he 
died in peace.—Rev. John T. Faris. 


DEATH SIMPLY STARTING FOR 
HOME. (529) 
“O Death, where is thy sting?” A personal 
tter from a missionary in Syria gives this _ 
account of the recent death of the Rev. Wil- 
liam K. Eddy:. - : 
“While on his last trip, he had two of his 
young boys with his. They were camped in a - 
tent near two churches—Alma and Bussa— 
where he was to administer communion in the 
morning. After he had retired, he realized 
that a blood-vessel in his chest had burst; 
he felt the hand of death upon him. He called 
his servant and his children, and said: ‘To- 
day our dear Dr. Ford is just sailing from 
America to Syria, and I am leaving Syria for 
heaven. After sending messages to his 
friends and family, he asked his boy, Clarence, 
to repeat the Twenty-third Psalm. Then he 
said, ‘Let us all go to sleep.’ .At midnight . 
when others were sleeping, he went down into 
the valley and up to the brightness of the life 
of the redeemed,—a beautiful, triumphant 
death. 


<4. RESURECTION OF THE BODY.(530) 


*soms of spring,’ but it is a purely spiritual _ 


-~ 
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29, Drv Olin Alfred Curtis, of Drew Theological 


Seminary, in his new book entitled, “The 
Christian Faith Personally Given in a System 
of Doctrine,’ sets forth his opinion of the 
resurrection of the body as follows: 

“Tt is not the development of an indestruc- 
tible germ which is within the body, not pro- 
inced bv the natural force belonging to the 
body of this life, not an ethereal body which 
was within the physical body as the shell 
is in the husk of the nut. It is not the literal 
body of the grave reconstructed, whether by 
using all, or many, or a few, or even one, 
of the old material atoms. It is not the 
result of ‘any natural law, any habitual divine 
volition, such as brings on the buds and blos- 


body (not bound by the laws of this world) ;/* 


made by the direct and new intention of God ;, 


but so made as to be conditioned by the body 
of the rave.” 

This is clear, sensible, plausible and ortho- 
dox. It is in beautiful accord with Paul’s 
statement in 1 Cor. 15:44, where he says, “It 
is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
hody.”—Religious Telescope. 


A NEW EVERLASTING SS ad Oa 
531 

e newspaper of this day tells us that Mr. 

ther Burbank, that wizard of horticulture, 


n “everlasting” flower, which holds, even 
ithout water, its freshness and beauty, and 
‘tranger yet, its fragrance, for a twelvemonth. 
s achievement was anticipated at Jacob’s 


well in the announcement to the Samaritan 
woman that the strange traveler offered a liv- 
ing water to all who drink of him; a wel 
that springs up into everlasting life. Though 
all joys, youth, health, wealth, and friends 
are gone, comers to this Savious need never 
sigh: “All my springs are dried up,” but they 
can always sing, “All my springs are in thee.” 
They have found invisible sources which keep 
their souls forever fresh and their influence isa 
perfume that abideth. Easter is the blossom- 
ing of the sweetest and most beautiful ever- 
lasting flower. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Death stung himself to death when he stung 
rist—Romaine. 
us Christ’s road to glory lay through the 
tomb, and so must ours.—T. L. Cuyler. 

He who goes with our loved ones stays with 
us.—Bishop Thorold. 

We are conquerers of death when we are 
able to look beyond it—F. W. Robertson. 

“The resurrection is the silver lining to the 
dark cloud, and we know the sun is shining 
beyond.” 

Death is the great destroyer of happiness, 

Jesus is the destroyer of death—Hamilton. 
€’ THE SPIRIT OF EASTER. (533) 

Easter is the promise of the Lord that all 
the best and noblest in man shall be renewed, 
even as growth and bloom and ripening shall 
not cease. 

Belief in eternal life compels us to believe 
in good deeds and honest thought. The good 
man toils not for today, nor for tomorrow 
aldne, but because he knows that his labor 
shall survive long after his hand has fallen 
from the plough. The good man pours him- 
self into the world and makes it new. He is 
among the blessed who win sight out of blind- 
ness, order out of chaos, and life out of 
death. 

Since the first Easter morning the soul of 
mar has shone with unwasting light; for then 
he looked into the radiant face of the risen 
Christ, and knew that God’s- universe shapes 
itself not to destruction, but to a yet more 
glorious genesis: yea, it endureth from ever- 
ei to everlasting —Helen Keller, Deaf and 
Blind. 


THE RISEN CHRIST STILL Meer ; 
(534) 
“But now hath Christ been raised from” the 


An infidel Swiss artist was commissioned 
to make a caricature of a Salvation Army 
meeting in Sheffield. He went there on the 
errand, scanned the faces of the people. With 
his heart, like the troubled sea that could not 
find rest, tossed and driven by tempests of 
passion and tormented by a conscience bur- 
dened by sin, he looked on the assembled 
worshipers and saw peace written on their 
countenances. The sight convinced him of his 
sinfulness. He saw that those people had 


what he had not and what he needed, and 
their faces were the means of leading him to 
Christ and the peace which Christ alone can 
give. 

The risen. Christ is still visible in his peo- 
ple. filled with hope and cheer. 
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HIS FRIENDS SHALL RISE. (535) 


? Let us not imagine Christ is not our friend 
: ecause we suffer, He allowed Lazarus to 
die, yet, we are told, Jesus loved Martha and 
her sister and Lazarus, Jesus’ friends now on 
earth may all die, may all sleep; but he has 
not forgotten them, tine day he will say to 
the angels, “My friends sleep but I go to 
awake them.”—E. H, Harding, 

(536) 


oN “Oh Death, where is thy -victory?” ~ When 
a cricket match is over, and we hear that one 
captain is beaten, we know that implies the de- 
feat of the whole eleven, even the very best 
players in it. The victory of the other cap- 
tain means that all on his side are victorious, 
too, including the most indifferent players. 
Are, we on Christ’s side? Then we are sure 
of victory over death, not through our own 
strength or good living, but because our cap- 
tain was victorious.—Miss C. B. Stocks, Chelt- 
i Eng. 


OX ASLEEP, NOT DEAD. (587) 
sheep in Christ.” At the funeral of: Dr. 
A. J. Gordon in Boston, Dr. A. T. Pierson 
said that the telegram announcing his death 
came at three o’clock in the morning, and 
being unable to sleep, he read the New Testa- 
ment through from Matthew to Revelation to 
see what it said about death. And he noticed 
that after the resurrection of Jesus the apos- 
tles seldom used the word death to express the 
close of a Christian’s life; but “sleep,” “at 
home of the Lord,” or “depart, loose the moor- 
ings,” as of a vessel about to set out on the 
sea. What a comfort to the Christian to 
think of the loved ones as being “asleep in 
Christ,” instead of having ceased to be!— 
Harry H. Crawford. 
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OUR CAPTAIN’S VICTORY OURS. 


Quotable Poetry 


WASHER-WOMAN’S 


EUGENE 


THE 


Gz 


SONG. 
WARE. 2 
In a very-humble cot 

In a rather quiet spot, 

Jn the suds and in the soap 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 

In a sort of undertone, 

“With the Saviour for a friend, 
‘He will keep me to the end.” 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor ; 
But in monotone the song 

She was humming all day long, 
“With the Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end,” 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 
Just as poor as poor can be, 
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« But her spirits always rose 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And though widowed and alone, 


Cheered her with the monotone, 
Of a Saviour for a friend 
ho will keep het to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub © 
On the washboard in the tub 
While the baby sopped in suds 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds, 
Or was paddling in the pools 

With old scissors stuck in spools, 
She still humming of her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their worth in human needs; 
And I do not wish to strip 

From that washer-woman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that song can bring; 
For the woman has a Friend 

Who will keep her to the end. 


QQ 


In 1818, a pamphlet was published contain- 
ing “The three trials of William Hone, which 
took place at the Guildhall, London, in 1817, 
for publishing political parodies on the Church 
Service.” (te was acquitted.) 

It is interesting to know that the following 
verses were written by him on the blank leaf 


— 


of his pocket Bible, on his forty-sixth birthday, — 


the 3rd June, 1884: 


“The proudest heart that ever beat 
Hath been subdued in me, 

The wildest will that ever rose 

To scorn Thy cause and aid Thy foes 
Is quelled, my God, by ‘Thee. 


Thy will and not my will be done, 
My heart be ever Thine, 
Confessing Thee, the mighty Word, 
I hail Thee, Christ, my God, my Lord, 
And make Thy name my sign.” 
‘ 


{\Lormaprasosess 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though the path be dark as night, 

There’s a star to guide the humble, 
Trust in God and do the right, 


Perish policy and cunning; 
Perish all that fears the light, 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, — 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 

Trust in God and do the right. 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward light; 

Star upon our path abiding, : 
Trust in God and do the ihe 
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-CHURCH METHODS DEPARTMENT 


Raising $500 for Repairs 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
0., made extensive repairs, and in a letter in- 
viting every member to visit the rejuvenated 
church, an envelope was placed. Instead of 
stating the total amount needed to pay for the 
repairs, the following itemized statement ap- 
peared on the envelope: : 


ARETE Oras Sm. oc. See cin’= 89.00 
Painting and Varnishing...... 175.00 
Lumber and Carpenter........ 125.00 
Dirt removed, Chimney topped. 
Ly to a a ne ca S114 OD 
aR eee. ocs. . . MeReR oe 500.00 
Carpet (donated by Ladies’ 
Pind fa Senos. ok 2. za. eee $300.00 
OFFERING 
Name csi 5%. See. > <> SR AAS 


This-is another evidence of care in account- 
ing for other people’s money. There is almost 
as much carelessness in this respect in churches 
as in public service. 


The Mile of Pennies Plan 


Dear Editor: I have your letter of the 30th 
asking fuiler particulars in regard to the Mile 
of Pennies plan. 

We have a membership of only about 150 
and a Sunday School of about the same num- 
ber. We had a quantity of the strips printed 
and succeeded in getting out about 3,000 in 
quantities of from ten to fifty to an individual 
urging people not only to fill them out them- 
selves but to send them to their friends. 

I think a large proportion of the money 
came from these strips that-were mailed. I 
received more than fifty dollars in this way, 
one contribution of $30 helping a great deal. 
One old lady collected $60 and is still at it. 

We found that while a great many would of 
course pay no attention to the request there 
avere enough who gave more than the sixteen 
cents to make the amount good. In short, the 
plan seemed to be good for about the num- 
ber of strips that could be gotten out. We 
have raised to date about $425, and the pen- 
nies still come in, though, of course more 
slowly than at first. I am quite confident that 
if we had had a large enough constituency we 
could have collected the whole mile.. If you 
see fit to publish anything in regard to the 
plan you might say that I will send a sample 
to any who may be interested. If I were to 
undertake the thing again, think I would 
organize more thoroughly and set a date for 
the bringing in of the money.—E. C., Petrie, 
Sayre, Pa. 


A Clever Church Entertainment 


f; “THE WEIGHING WAY.”—We 
_ have tried this “successful social three times in 
lifferent churches. ; 

_ We prepared three hundred sealed envelopes, 
uch was printed: ~ 


CHURCH SOCIAL 
PRESENT AT DOOR UNOPENED WITH 
‘TEN, GENTS: = 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 23, 
AT 7:30 P. M. 

These envelopes were sold in advance for ten 
cents each. This idea called out a large num- 
ber of people who desired to know what the 
mystery was. We also had sealed envelopes 
containing numbers at the door for all who 
had not previously secured them. The num- 
bers being duplicated, there were two sets run- 
ning from 1 to 150. When a crowd had 
gathered each was asked to open his envelope 
and séek the holder of the duplicate number. 
When the person was found, they were to go 
to one corner of the room, where two young 
ladies presided at the scales. The two were 
weighed, and the difference in the weight was 
the price to be paid for ice cream for two. 
They then took their order to the ice cream 
table, where the refreshments were secured 
and the cash collected. Sometimes a couple 
would pay fifty or seventy-five cents, and 
others got cream for nothing—September 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


IS THIS NECESSARY? 


In order to get people to attend social meet- 
ings of the church is it necessary to stand on 
your head? Can’t we make them interesting 
without being ridiculous? I believe Vesuvius 
was active shortly after this was published. 
Paul must have heard of it. 


Good for Hard Times 


From “Workable Plans for Wide-awake 
Churches,” by Christian F. Reisner, published 
and copyrighted, 1906, by Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati, O. ' 
TITHING A REMEDY FOR “DIFFICULTIES DURING 

FINANCIAL ‘STRESS. 

Some years ago Rev. J. W. Magruder, 
was pastor of Wesley M. E. Church, Cincinnati, 
O. He found it depleted in membership and 
financial resources, though it had once been 
one of the most prominent in the denomination. 

Some time after he became pastor,’ four 
men and their wives at a dinner party, after 
discussing the matter for two hours, decided 
that “bringing the tithes into the storehouse” 
meant paying one-tenth into the Church treas- 
ury. Beginning the next Sunday, they put ~ 
one-tenth of their week’s income into the col- 
lection plate. Others signed a pledge to do 
the same, until, at the end of sixteen months, 
one htindred and eight were enrolled. Only 
sixty had thus tithed for a year, and yet these 
“paid to current expenses and benevolences 
nearly twice as much as all the other four hun- 
dred and forty members.” ‘A surplus was left 
in the treasury at the end of the year, after all 
bills were paid; the apportionments for bene- 
volences were met for the first time within liv- 
ing memory, and the two-million-dollar line 
for missions was reached without a struggle.” 
This in spite of the fact that “times were never 
so hard, and the income of members was 
diminished, while scores were out of employ- 


ment either all or part of the time.” At the 
same time, they had ‘the most spiritual year in 
the recent history of the Church, with an in- 
gathering of one hundred and twenty-four new 
members. ; 

The treasurer reported: “During the seven 
years I have acted as treasurer, there has been 
no year that has placed upon me so light a 
burden as this.” 

“The tithers include all sorts and conditions 
of people—-errand boys, factory girls, working 
women, wage-earners, clerks, stenographers, 
book-keepers, business men. lawyers, physi- 
cians, preachers.” “Each member pledges him- 
self at the end of the week to count out one- 
tenth of his income from wages, salary, profits, 
rents, interest, inheritance, or other resources, 
balance his private tithe book, inclose the 
money in a weekly envelope, without signature 
or other mark attached (whereby the amount 
of one’s income could be found out), and 
place the same on the collection plate at a 
Sunday service.” This money is kept in a 
separate fund, and apportioned by the pastor 
and officials in the ratio of 45 per cent to cur- 
rent expenses, 45 per cent to Conference col- 
lections and other benevolences, and 10 per cent 
to repairs and improvements of Church prop- 
erty. It thus reaches about twenty-one different 
objects. Having entered into this covenant, no 
member is expected to sign any other sub- 
scription for Church work or benevolence of 
any kind.’ 

“The dues for the women’s societies, and the 
men’s club, and the Sunday School collections, 
and money for every other department, is paid 
by the treasurer for those who tithe. They 
pay ‘it into the Church, and are asked for no 
more, 

Bishop Thoburn, in speaking of its advan- 
tages, says: “The casual worker likes it be- 
cause it requires, instead of a stated amount, 
only a fixed proportion of his income. He is 
not ‘dunned for his dues.’’ ‘The element of 
secrecy is pleasing to the poor,” because their 
meager giving is not compared with the muni- 
ficence of the wealthy. “A feeling of equity is 
diffused among the people.” “To educate the 
people to this system of finance, a quarterly 
conference of tithers for the exchange of ex- 
perience and the study of the Scriptures has 
been found to be invaluable.” (Gathered from 
tract, “The Way It Works,” by Rev. J. W. 
Magruder—published by Rindge Literature 
Dep't, 150 Fifth Ave. New York City.) Dr. 
Magruder has since been pastor of St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, Springfield, Ohio, and Chestnut 
Street M. E. Church, Portland, Me., and has 
successfully inaugurated this plan in both 
places. 

Whether this finance method is adopted or 
not, it is certain that the pastor must. preach 
so as to train people in systematic, spiritual 
giving. He may not reap all the benefits, but 
the kingdom is sure to do so. Many con- 
scientiously believe that the Bible commands 
the paying of one-tenth. Those who do not 
can do nothing less than enforce systematic 
giving and should be able to agree with J. 
Wilbur Chapman’s declaration, ‘One can hardly 
be found who would contend that a Christian 
should give less than a Jew (who gave a 
tenth).” (From a personal letter.) 
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Dr. Magruder also secured weekly current 
subscriptions from the non-tithers, attaching 
also a pledge-card on which to promise 
ameunts for the different benevolences. This 
latter card had the following pledge: “I 
herebv subscribe the following amounts to the 
various benevolent enterprises of the Church, 
and promise to pay, if possible, either through 
the weekly envelopes, or else to the financial 
secretary or pastor, not later than May 1, 
.’ The year closed in September. All 


collection envelopes had blank space for 
“benevolences” as well as for current ex- 
penses. 


OTHER PLANS FOR GETTING MONEY, 


Bishop McCabe, addressing a class of min- 
isters about to be admitted to the Kansas 
Conference on trial, said: “If I should give 
you a motto, it would be, “Raise money and 
save souls.” Jesus took occasion strongly to 
commend the widow for putting her “mite” 
into the collection box. It is a shame to use 
the word “beg’ in connection with Christian 
work. It is possible to make the regular 
church offering a time of real worship. Fore- 
thoughts are more effective than afterthoughts ; 
therefore, the pointed prayer concerning the 
giving of money has a better effect when 
coming before the collectors pass. ; 


Religion so cheap that it pays nothing brings 
little joy or help. On the other hand, money- 
giving does not condone or purge dishonest 
gains. A juggler in India, who had filled his 
pockets by cheating, stopped to cleanse his sin 
by a Ganges bath. A monkey found his 
clothes, abstracted all the money, and then 
threw it in the river after him.- There is only 
one way for genuine cleansing—a giving up of 
all ill-gotten gains. God still sits over against 
the “treasury” and sees the offering and the 
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offerer = 


It is not out of place to enforce the need, 
the privilege, and the spirit of giving. It is 
not so easy to pass on a collection-plate to a 
neighbor without making a contribution as it 
is to ignore a box with a handle that is poked 
in front of one. The very air of the ushers 


can be impressive. They may rush along 
quickly and lightly. They may pass. the’ 
money-receptacles quietly, impressively, and 


expectantlv. The old conductor, who instinct- 
ively reached for the bell-cord at the side of 
a regular attendant who ignored the collect- 
ion, felt the dignity of his work. 


THE WEEKLY PLEDGE. 


Grace Church, Denver, began its financial 
year with five short addresses by leading lay- 
men, after a brief sermon on the need of 
Church support and in appreciation of the 
business methods of the local Church. Cards 
were passed, asking for weekly subscriptions, 
at once, and the announcement was made that 
early Monday morning every absent member 
would be mailed a similar card. The chair- 
man of the finance committee knew practically 
who was absent, by viewing the audience. The 
committee worked far into the night address- — 
‘ng envelopes. Those present and those re-— 
ceiving letters were told that if there , 
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response in ten days another card would be 
sent, together with a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to the chairman. At the close of this 
ame those failing to reply got the card and 
envelope, with a letter telling them that if no 
answer came to this letter the committee would 
conclude that the member wanted an amount 
to be suggested. At the end of ten days an- 
other letter went out to those yet failing to 
reply, suggesting an amount, and saying that 
no reply would mean that this amount was 
satisfactory. The plan worked* so well that 
pledges were received from nearly the entire 
membership. 

Some people have no idea about the demand 
for work and money which a minister must 
meet. It is a bit embarrassing for the pastor 
to relate it, but better than for ignorance to 
continue. Usually there sis an ex-minister in 
the audience, or the son of one, or a peculiarly 
sympathetic professional man who can detail 
it. This knowledge often leads to both greater 
loyalty and better support. : 


All wise Churches now have numbered and 
dated envelopes for the whole year. The cal- 
ender-holder and the simple card-holder are 
both good. The Wolverton Publishing Co., of 
Osage, Iowa, now gets them out in padded 
form. One envelope can be torn off and the 
stub, holding date and blank for amount, is 
left just as in a bank check book. This enables 
the contributor to keep exact account, guards 
against mixing the envelopes, and holds them 
together in a compact and convenient shape. 
They sell for ten cents for a pad (holding fifty- 
two envelopes) when ordered in quantities of 
two hundred. The Colorado Anti-Saloon 
League pastes a small envelope on the end of 


the subscription card, so that the first or total- 


pavment can be put in. Money can also be 
inserted and mailed by putting this card in an 
envelope. 

~ B. E. Helman suggests that the Epworth 
League Treasurer meet with the regular 
Church treasurer, and find the names of the 
young people who contribute nothing to 
Church support and then help to get a pledge 
.- from them, ‘This is a capital plan and is work- 
able. 

It must be made easy to pledge. It is false 
economy to save in printing and postage at 
this point. Tithing is increasingly practiced. 
One Church’ subscrintion card bears three 
rows of figures on the back, the first column 
specifying a possible weekly subscription, the 
second giving the amount this will equal for 
the year, the third. presenting the income upon 
which this is a tithe—e. g. A weekly payment 
of fifty cents means for the year, $26.00, which 
is one-tenth of a yearly income of $260.00. It 
impresses the possibility of weekly subscrip- 
tions. 

Indenendence Avenue M. FE. Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., prints a detailed statement of 
the estimated expenses for the year on one 
end of the card. 


Here is a good form for a pledge: 


1 ESE Tae aera per week towards the 
current a UPS OF Ns... s linen k bose s Church, 
taking this opportunity to show my gratitude 
ae and to work with Him for the world’s 
ift, 


P. S—If the Lord prospers mé, I will in- 
crease my subscription later.. .If reverses come 
and I am compelled to diminish it, I will notify 
the Financial Secretary. 


Roberts Park Church, Indianapolis, has four 
assistant financial secretaries, with one in 
charge of all names from A to C, another 
from D to J, and so on, 

Rey. Warren H. Day says: “We have free 
seats. Every new member is at once asked 
to contribute to the Church support, and to 
benevolences. We WORK this plan.” 

Rey. George C. Peck’s Church rent the pews, 
but secure subscriptions to make up the deficit, 
using envelopes. 

Many Churches, in connection with the as- 
signed envelope numbers, publish:in the weekly 
bulletin the ‘assigned number of those in ar- 
rears, together with the amount due. Monthly 
statements should be sent impartially to all. 
The offended ones will soon see the business 
sense in the plan and become reconciled. 

A subscription should be as good as a note. 
A Horton, Kansas, Church collected a sub- 
scription by going to law. Lexington Avenue 
Baptist Church does not give a Church letter 
to a financially able subscriber who is not paid 
up. The other Churches might profitably imi- 
tate it. 


A Very Searching Letter 


My Dear Fellow Laborer in the Church of 
Christ : 


You can help me very much in the glorious 
work of soul-harvest, in this field, where we 
are appointed to glean during this conference 
year. If we do not help each other we shall be 
likely to hinder both ourselves and the others. 
Let us®therefore, for Christ’s sake, be “Work- 
ers together with Him.” (II. Cor. 6:1). 

You can greatly assist: 


Ist. In earnest prayer 5 

(a) For God’s blessing on your own heart. 

(b) For His baptism upon our entire » 
church membership. 

(c) For the awakening of sinners. 

(d) “And for me, that utterance may be 
given me,” and ‘that I may speak boldly, as I © 
ought to speak.” (Eph. 6:19-20.) “Pray one 
for another. The effectual, fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much. (Jas. 5:16.) 

2d. In as regular attendance as possible 
upon our stated means of grace, namely: 
Preaching, Sunday School for Bible Study, 
Prayer meeting, Class meeting, and the Quar- 
terly Love Feast and Communion services. 
“Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves 
together.” (Heb. 10:25.) 

3d. In giving information. 

(a) To me, of any who should have pas- 
toral attention; who are sick; strangers in the 
place, or strangers to the house of God, and 
of any who may be serious for salvation. “We 
would see Jesus.” 

(b) To non-church-going neighbors of our 
church services; personally invite them to the 
preaching, and especially their children to the 
Sunday School. “Throw out the life line: 
Someone is sinking today.” 

(c) To the “Stranger within thy gates.” 
Speak to him or her while at church, invite to 
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come again, inquire their abode and inform 
the pastor. 

“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
(Psa. 126:6.) 

Six heart-to-heart questions: 

Do you have regular secret prayer? 

Do you have family worship? 

Do you daily look into God’s word? 

- Have you a Discipline? 

Do you take any church paper? 

Is any of your family unsaved? 

“May the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, keep your heart and mind in 
the knowledge and love of Christ Jesus.” 

- Fraternally, your pastor, 
H. C. WOODS. 

Bath, N. Y., November 22, 1907. 


Circulars and Letters 


We reproduce in every issue all kinds of ad- 
vertising matter. In fact the church is rapidly 
approaching the standards of business for this 
class of matter. But do not misunderstand us. 
This printed matter is not to take the place of 
personal contact. 

While business houses spend thousands on 
printing they spend tens of thousands on 
traveling men. 

Suppose vou send a personal letter to each 
member during the year, not long and if pos- 
sible when it is not unnatural for you to 
write. 

On your card index you, no doubt, have 
noted the special interest of each member. A 
little clipping on that subject enclosed or 
handed to the person, will often be appreciated. 
Paul wrote letters only when he could pot go 
-in person. Note his lament because he was com- 
pelled to write instead of coming in person. 


A Winning Campaign 
Robert S. Fisher, 


At the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Riverside, California, I preach regularly to one 
of the largest congregations on the Pacific 
coast. And thereby hangs a tale. When less 
than a year ago, I became pastor of this great 
church with more than eleven hundred mem- 
bers, I was but a few months past thirty years 
of age. The wise ones shook their heads and 
the situation was complicated by several 
other circumstances. During the first month a 
new church was organized out of First church 
to accommodate over two hundred members 
who lived in the east part of the city. Then 
two denominations of the town which had been 
pastorless for some time employed famous 
men from Eastern cities to lead them. The 
outlook was interesting. Many feared the con- 
ditions were unpropitious. But I was un- 
moved in the thought that the battle was not* 
mine but the Lord's. I began announcing 
subjects which set the people talking. Early 
in the vear, I gave a special series on “Great 
Questions,” These included: “Did Goa 
Make the World?” “Ts the Bible Inspired?” 
“Was Christ Divine?” and “Is There Life 
After Death?” This work bore fruit in the 
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calling together of the church and the inter- 


esting of the thoughtful young people. 

The congregations grew from the first. I 
gave the morning to the church, and the even- 
ings as faithfully to the public, bearing down 
strongly for decisions at each service. I did 
much advertising. Having taken a corre- 
spondence course in this, I wrote my own 
press stuff as would any business man. T 
sermons, though full of the gospel, were alive 
with modern spice and I have never hesitated 
to use humor. It was not long until an oppor- 
tunity came to touch the town. Certain low 
places of amusement were working havoc with 
our young people and I attacked them, at the 
same time making a straight fight on the 
amusement question with a large array of 
facts. The effect was electrical. Some com- 
mended, some abused me, but they all wanted 
to hear the next thing I would say. A few 
weeks later the Bible in the schools was’ dis- 
cussed. This as the other, drew a great crowd 
and caused much comment. Up to this time 
theyswere trying to find out whether I was a 
sensationalist or a “safe” preacher. 

They were not long in waiting; for about 
this time I announced the following list of 
subjects and certain special features for the 
first evening: 

“The Happy Home.” 

1—“Getting Married.” 

2—“The Man of the House.” 

3—“The Woman in the Case,” 

4—“The Ways of the Boy.” 

5-~“What Can a Girl Do?” 

6—“The Long Home.” 


At the first service, the choir furnished a 
quartette to sing “Home Sweet Home” and the 
orchestra gave for offertory the “Lohengrin” 
march. The people held their breath and one 
old lady was heard to remark; “I suppose. 
he'll have ‘em sing ‘O, Promise Me” while he 
preaches.” 
wit’s end to find seats for the people and that 
crowd got the gospel of the home in a way 
they had never heard it before. They listened 
and laughed and cried. At the close, I dis- 
missed and called for an after meeting. The 
shocked ones hprried home, and only a few 
of the church remained but the hungry hearted 
were there and, before the preacher went home 
that night, seven souls had professed to have 
passed from darktess to light. One of them 
was the star drunkard of the town. Next day 
the people read of the results in the daily 
paper. Their comments were interesting and 
on the next Sunday night probably three hun- 
dred remained to the after meeting and again 
a number came forward to the altar, The tide 
had turned. With tear filled eves the people 
praised God and took courage. 

During the six weeks of the series, every 
Sunday night saw seekers at our altar, and — 
numbers sought me out to pray with them in 
secret. Before the end scores were turned 
away unable to find seats. 


chairs and even the space in the orchestra — 
loft had been packed with people, large num-— 
bers of whom were non-church goers. | 
of new members have been added since 
first of the year. Brethren, don't be af 
trust God and—hustle. = : 
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But the ushers had been at their | 
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Auditorium and 
Sunday School room had been crowded, extra _ 
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W. U. Helfrich, Christ Reformed Church, 


Bath, Pa., publishes the neatest little church. 


paper, four pages on deckel-edge paper. He 
sets the type and does his own printing. We 
reproduce the front and back cover. The fol- 


sure you will be charmed with our place of 
worship and will enjoy and be helped by our 
services. 
Sincerely yours, 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND PUBLICITY. 
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GEER, 


TIME 


moany persons are 
sstisbed to live in 


OW is the time to 
begia to lk ebout 
having « beautiful 

lawn thie Summer. Greeo 
award, Bower beds, yine- 
covered fences, rustic chairs, 
aod « few bealthes, would 


the preseat? But 
some look ahead into the 
future. If the right time to 
buy coal is ia Summer, then 
it might be wise to inital a 
@rem-heating plant io our 
Chorch during the coming 
Summer, Two weeks ago 
a pastor said to « shivenng 
audience, "It takes hall a ton 
of coslto keep you from 
freezing in the basement & 
half too to warm you up at 
home. We mui have new 
heater !* Twelve hundred 
dollars were mubscnbed by 
the audience, then and there, 
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E need & want electric lights: we are going to have them. You 
will help to pat them in? That means, the majority will pay 
something toward this proje@. "These are dull times, due to 
the panic* Agreed! But you are not supposed to give « whole day's 
wages for the inftalling of the new syitem. Now is the time to work to- 
gether for light. It won't co you mote than a Quamter. Let there be light! 


transform our Church yard 
from a hitching place for 
hones into a playground for 
our children, and a recrea- 
Bon park for ourselves, a 
We submated this quedion 
to the men of the Cungre- 
gation, Ia@ Spring. but little 
was done. We now appeal 
to the women: they usually 
succeed in getting things done 
whes they begin anything. 


lowing appeal in one issue brought a satisfac- 
tory response: 

This, then, is to announce that the Christ 
Reformed Church Program has now been 
printed successively for every Lord’s Day ser- 
vices during the past twelve months. Begun 
as an experiment, and looked upon as the pas- 
tor’s passing fancy, it has not succumbed be- 
cause of idleness, indifference, or lack of funds. 
The exacting labor has been a work of love, 
and a genuine pleasure to us. You also, must 


appreciate its practical value to our Church as: 


an aid to worship, and a medium for public- 
ity and announcement. 
copies away with them. Your generosity, and 
that of a personal friend have made possible 


-the continuance of the program, for it costs 


not a little to print on antique deckel edge 
paper. Our wish for the future is, that the 
regular weekly appearance of the program be 
made a certainty by your liberality and en- 
dorsement, and that the use thereof may im- 
prove our public worship and deepen our con- 
gregational consciousness. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Friend: 

You may, or may not, be a stranger to 
Akron. You may be in the city permanently 
or only for a short time. You may be a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal or some other 
branch of Christ’s church or you may not. 
We take pleasure, howévér, in extending to 


_ you in behalf of the First Methodist Episcopal 


Church a cordial invitation to any and all our 


- meetings, and assure you a welcome. We are 


Visitors have carried’ 


A Good Literature Campaign 


Frank B. Everett, pastor Center Presby- 
terian Church, New Park, Pa., writes: Our 
Young Men’s League has a good literature 
committee that undertook this year a cam- 
paign for religious literature. - We have suc- 
ceeded, by using a blank naming leading reli- 
gious papers, in securing a-large number of 
subscriptions to religious papers. We shall 
now tabulate them all and keep a record of 
every family who has, or has not, some weekly 
or monthly religious periodical, coming into his 
home. “A religious paper in every home,” is 
our motto. 

This League also conducts a campaign for 
Missions each year among the men of the 
church, by personal appeal, and envelope sub- 
scriptions, keeping a record of the gift of each 
man. 


The Possibilities of Co-operation 


Below we give extracts from a report of a 
Y. M. C. A. county secretary. In conversa- 
tion with one recently he lamented the condi- . 
tions in small towns. Around the stove in 
several stores can be found a crowd of young 
men telling obscene stories. Groups of boys 
are engaged in immoral practices. Some. of 
them go to Sunday School and the preacher 
never discovers their conditions until some 
crime makes them public in the newspapers. 

If men could only forget their denomina- 
tions for a week—‘get together’—call in a man 
to investigate moral conditions, and report to 
them. The cost would not be over $25 or $30, 
and where there is employed on the state Y. 
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M. C. A. committee a county secretary, it_ will 
cost nothing. 

The pastors of different denominations 
working together can drive almost any evil 
out of town. It is so unusual, that it will 
enlist business men. One sad result of such 
co-operation is that the pastor who is the 
most active gets the most credit. This results 
in re-criminations and jealousies. In fact it 
seems to be determined that it is better to let 
the devil. run the town rather than let some 
preacher fatten his batting average. 

Here is the extract from the county secre- 
tary’s report: 

The field has been thoroughly studied and 
nearly every point large enough to be organ- 
ized has been visited. ‘ There are in the county 
nine points, population from 250 ¢to 450, an 
average of 300 each. In a majority of these 
there are from one to three saloons. The 
problem of reaching men and boys in these 
places, so far from being solved, has hardly 
been even touched. The pastors of the 
churches freely admit that they have no grip 
upon the men. Most of the young men and 
also the older ones'go to * * * on one of 
the numerous interurban lines in search of 
amusement instead of to church. 

There are larger towns with population as 
follows: 980, 1,500, 3,900 and 1,700. Forces 
for good in these are somewhat stronger but 
the forces for evil are also stronger, bolder 
and more pernicious. Too often a town barely 
able to support one strong church and preacher 
has from two. to four weak. churches, while 
the preaching does not attract and interest 
wide-awake men. Only a small percentage of 
the men attend church, a smaller still are mem- 
bers while a still smaller number are actively 
engaged in any kind of Christian work. The 
field is indeed white unto the harvest. I have 
prepared and will send out in a few days to 
the pastors of the county a list of questions by 
which I hope to obtain co-operation in curing 
these conditions. 


A Successful Small-Town Boys 


Club 

Dr. W. ™. Hepburn, Freehold, N. J., i 
“Association Boys.” 

(Here is something that can be done in every 
town in the United States, if the preachers will 
combine. It can be affiliated or not with the 
Y. M. C. A. but the co-operation secured by 
doing so well be an advantage.—Ed.) 

Freehold is a town of about 3.500 inhabi- 
tants and has, iike other places, “don’ts” that 
are “writ” large. Don’t use bad language or 
tobacco or trashy books or go with evil com- 
panions, but the “this do” we have allowed the 
boys to find out too largely for themselves. 

Three years ago the State circulating library 
provided ‘free reading to the youngsters. When 
it ceased coming, a lady, knowing the disap- 
pointment occasioned, undertook to furnish the 
boys with a small, select free library, and in 
doing this to keep a room open in the even- 
ing and supplied with a few games. Money 
was raised and the attempt made. As the 
room secured communicated with a subscrip- 
tion library a gradual increase in the number 
of the young male contingent was anticipated 


in the latter. The first night they crowded the 
room. Where there are boys there is certainly 
noise. A polite request was made to vacate 
and find some secluded spot, and the “free 
combination” -went. Another suitable room 
was found and the crowd came. Two young 
women attempted to look after it, and for a 
short time everything moved. Every beginner 
has to have several “knock down” experiences 
and they came. The games ceased to amuse. 
Everything was given, nothing required except 
good behavior, and that was asking too much. 
Puzzled, disheartened, but knowing that others 
had succeeded, those in charge turned at last 
to ask advice and to visit city work for boys. 
The state committee of the association a year 
before this had held several meetings in town, 
and at a boys’ meeting the state secretary for 
boys’ work had made a very pleasant impres- 
sion upon several boys with whom he after- 
wards kept up a correspondence. He was in- 
vited to visit the home of one of these bosy, 
and during his stay a long, earnest talk con- 
vinced us of the fact, which we had slowly 
been accepting, that a boy is never properly 
influenced unless in some way you succeed in 
reaching and developing the spiritual side of 
him. That truth has been growing on us ever 
since. After considering the matter we finally 
concluded to start a boys’ department in con- 
nection with the State Young Men’s Christian 
Association, although we felt we would regret 
not reaching the street urchin. This time we 
concluded: to allow others to “boom” their 
work, but as for us we desired a quiet unher- 
alded beginning. We organized a few boys 
into a Bible class, which was fgllowed by 
simple gymnastic exercises. A Young man 
from the Trenton Association came down each 
week to lead the few boys we had. The meet- 
ings vacillated from six to twelve or sixteen, 
and at the end of this year a roll of about 
twenty boys was our reward. Even with these 
partially picked boys our road was far from 
smooth, and we started in our second year 
with some misgivings and the sense of not 
reaching the most needy boys of the com- 
munity. It was decided, however, to proye 


that we had a good work and until we did so 
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to ask for no finumcial aid. If the work were 
good it would appeal better than words. If it 
were only-another mushroom growth no one 
could justly find fault or censure us if it failed 
in results. Two other clubs had organized, but 
atfer a few months failed for two reasons. 
namely, financial embarrassment and want of 
leadership. One of them with sixteen mem- 
bers came to us in a body and were received 
with open arms. Our leaders did well and 
financial needs were met (our leaders giving 
their time for the work’s sake, busy as they 
were), but although our boys were fine fel- 
lows, frequent visits were necessary to watch 
over, cheer and sometimes censure. 

This year we again had weekly meetings. 
We believe for boys one evening a week is as 
often-as the rooms should be open. It gives 
them a sense of liberty and yet in no way 
interferes with their school work. They are 
allowed the use of the rooms every afternoon 
from 4:30 to 6 p.m. At the evening meetings 
they have a half. hour Bible class, followed by 


dumb bells, tumbling, or, the ‘greatest attrac- _ 
> baie 


tion basketball contests. Some evenings de- 
bates are held or disgussions on some live 
subject, the boys leaving for home at 9:45. 
-Every month we have had a “Sunday” for the 
boys and held a strictly boys’ afternoon. meet- 
ing, and on several, Sunday evenings we 
secured churches and had addresses by associa- 
tion men from out of town. The boys’ meet- 
ings were of great value, making profound im- 
pression on the members and developing them 
in taking part in the religious meetings, and 
our church evening services were educating to 
the community. In the meantime our member- 
ship gradually increased, and parents began to 
ask questions and become interested in what 
interested their boys. It seemed now impera- 
tive to change our quarters and to secure a 
board of directors. Our rooms were very 
plain and for such games, as basketball, the 
ceilings very low. We succeded in securing a 
room about 72 feet by 25 feet, and, taking fif- 
teen feet off'in front for our assembly room 
and caging off ten feet at the lower end for 
visitors, we had a room 45 feet by 25 feet with 
ceiling twelve feet high, making an excellent 
basketball and game room. 

Our younger contingent grew so rapidly and 
the older boys so monopolized the time that 
we decided to divide into two sections. Size, 
weight, and as much as possible years, decided 
it. The smaller and younger fellows met on 
Wednesday evening and the larger ones on 
Friday, the youngersbeing under the leadership 
of three of the older boys. Thus far this ar- 
rangement has worked admirably. In May of 
each year we cease our evening meetings and 
the indoor work is given up for the’ summer. 
Just before closing we have heretofore had a 
lawn party, held at a director’s home. Games 
are indulged in. This year we will have a 
basketball and lawn tennis tournament, fol- 
lowed by a parting meeting and a practical gift 
to the secretary, parting songs and a farewell 
handshake. This meeting is always full of in- 
terest, remaining in our memories as full of 
good cheer and inspiring the boys with ardor 
for their gang and all it stands ‘for. ? 

Well, what is all this effort for? Are the 
boys pure in heart, clean in speech, saintly in 
conduct and models of all that is good? No. 
If they were we would give up the work, turn 

‘them loose and the town would be revolu- 
tionized. Do we see any results? Yes. They 
have developed the gang spirit. They are more 
practically athletic than the public school here 
has ever been. They think much of a strong, 
healthy body, all of which is progress of a 
high order. Twenty-eight boys, I am_ told, 
joined churches this last year. One pastor 
told*me that all of the boys in his church and, 
he believed, most of those in the others were 
finally led to the step by the influence of the 
asscciation meetings. Another pastor said that 
the boys of his church were very plainly de- 
velcped by the association. An uncle asked 
me how we had ever interested his nephew in 
religious work (the boy is now a prominent 

_ church worker), because it seerned impossible 

for the minister to get near him, That parti- 
cular boy we got by his love of athletics. 

Are we reaching all classes?) Every earnest 
worker wants to reach the so-called “street 
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boy.” My experience is that all boys need 


reaching and need it badly. By reaching the 


influential set little by little the athletic ele- 
ment draws in the other crowd and they 
sees assimilate, to the decided benefit of 
oth. 

One man remarked we were making too 
much fuss about boys, anyhow he had none 
and was glad of it. The one he spoke to re- 
plied: “You have two daughters. Soon they 
will be interested in the boys of this town. 
What kind of boys do you want them to 
marry?” 

Just here, in conclusion, let me say that the 
appalling ignorance in regard to early lapses in 
moral character and the results physically to 
the individual, and to those with whom he 
comes in contact, is to me, as a physician, sad 
beyond words. An address, delivered by Dr. 
Robert Wilson to the young men of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, should be read by 
every parent and young man. The fearfully 
contaminating effects of “sin. diseases” and 
their frequency, the tragedies untold that have 
resulted in blasted lives, diseases, blindness 
and even death itself to the third and fourth 
generation, and amidst it all the appealing cry, 
“Oh, if I had only known!” Known! Why, 
I ask, do they not know? Where are the 
parents who themselves, knowing the pitfalls 
and hidden paths open to the young and pas- 
sionate, give not one word of warning, but 
with folded hands and silent lips allow their 
own flesh and blood to enter this tremendous 
race of life ignorant and unhelped. If this 
work for boys results in nothing else but keep- 
ing the body free from disease, it is magnifi- 
cent. If it points the way to the great Leader, 
infuses the boy with the desire to catch His 
spirit and follow in His footsteps, it is simply 
priceless. 


The Church Meeting Competition 


Said the pastor of a Chicago church the 
other day: : 

‘We have had quite a strenuous week in our 
church. Monday night we had “Gibson pic- 
tures’ in the church parlor. It was a wretch- 
edly stormy night, but there were fifty in at- 
tendance. Tuesday night we had a lecture by 
a distinguished speaker from downtown. The 
night was fine; the attendance was thirty. 
Wednesday night we had prayer meeting. The 
night was perfect, and the attendance was 
twenty. 

“T calculate therefore, weather aside, that in 
my church art draws nearly twice as well as ~ 
intellect, and religion isn’t in it with either.”— 
Interior. 

In a town in Maine where the church was 
languishing, a lodge was organized which soon 
initiated thirty men. This so aroused another 
lodge in the town that it initiated fifteen men. 
This set one of the church members to think- 
ing. He noticed that the success of the lodges 
was due to the persistent efforts of a few 
determinéd men, who canvassed among their 
friends. He felt that the same interest and 
effort would accomplish a great deal more for 
Christ. He spoke to a friend, who agreed to 
join him in the specific work of winning men. 
Others joined them, and the band grew. Be- 
fore the year was out, not a week passed with- 
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_. August 28—* 


out conversions in that church, and in es 


more than two hundred, a hundred and fifty of 
whom were men, were brought into the church. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 

I had the privilege of hearing Dr. Parker, 
the great London preacher, preach his last ser- 
mon. I was sitting close to him, and among 
other things he said in that great sermon these 
words: “As long as the Church of God is one 


of many institutions, she will have her little 


day. She will die, and that will be all; but 
just as soon as she gets the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, until the world thinks she has gone 
stark mad, then we shall be on the high road 
to capturing this planet for Jesus Christ.”— 
Gipsy Smith, 

Rev. Adam Chambers, pastor of the Harlem 
Church on 123d street, east of Third avenue, 
put up-a large screen projecting out from 
the corner of his church, so that it can be 
seen by the thousands going along on Third 
avenue. From the second story window of the 
parsonage next to the church he projects. by 
an electric lantern, alternately, pictures, ex- 
hortations, questions, statements and Scripture 
proofs. Every Saturday night for two or 
three hours he preaches these “silent sermons” 
to thousands of people, many of whom never 
go to church, Mr. Chambers often announces 


beforehand his subject, and to what class of - 


peaple he will preach his next “silent sermon.” 
He is now promising a sermon to the Hebrew 
people Soon he is to have one to the Catho- 
lics. He always avoids antagonizing the peo- 
ple. The reading on the screen can be seen a 
block and a half away. About twenty slides 
are used, and after each a handsome colored 
picture is shown. It requires about twenty 
minutes, then a slide, “Good Night,” and the 
crowd disperses. In about five minutes the 
sermon is repeated to a new crowd, and so on 
through the evening. Great interest is being 
shown by all classes of peovle in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Chambers’s church, and new faces 
are seen in the Sunday congregations as the 
result—Episcopal Recorder. 
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Sunday Evening Services 


Rey. Frank W. Luce, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Akron, Ohio: 

February 2—‘A Model Young Lady's Ideal 
of True Manhood.” 

February 9—*“Gentlemanly 
Worthy Young Womanhood.” 
_ February 16—“The Choice of an Occupa- 
tion.” 

February 23—“Choosing a Friend.” 

March {—“Selecting a Home.” 

March 8—“Winning the Prize.” 


Estimates of 


Morning and Evening Series 

August 7—“On the Mount of Transfigura: 
tion”; “On the Sea In a Storm.” . 

August 14—‘The World’s Redeemer”; “At 
an Outdoor Luncheon.” 

August 21—‘A Heroic Man”; “In the Wil- 
derness of Temptation.” 
€ Son of God With Power”; 
*AE re — ee 
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"A" Conauering King”; | 


- Rev. Garret M. Conover, pastor, ‘Rocky Hill 
Reformed Church. “Great Words By Great 
Americans.” 

March 11—“I would: rather be right than 
President”—Clay. - 

March 18—“I propose to fight it out along 
this line if it takes all summer.”—U. S. Grant. 

March 25—“We have met the enemy and 
they are ours’—Perry. 

April 1—“My life belongs to my country dnd 
my God”—Garfield. 

April 8—‘A noble manhood, nobly conse- 
crated to men never dies’ "__McKinley. 


April 15—Easter—Stereopticon Illustrated 
Service. 
April 22—“The greatest sport this world 


knows is the aggressive fight against wrong — 
Roosevelt. 


J. R. Hosick, at the Concord Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Frank S. Brennernan, pas- 
tor: “Ye Ole Time Religin.” 

February 10—Consecration. 

February 11—“The Value of Man.” 

February 12—Joseph: 
| Bbc 13—Enoch: “Or a Walk With 


Februaryl4—“Who Art Thou?” : 
One thousand announcements of above dis- 
tributed brought out seventy-five persons. 


Between Two Bundles of Hay 


There are no men who in proper circum- 
stances enjoy a hearty laugh more than do 
preachers. There was recently such a laugh 
in P——. The publishing committee of a 
large denomination held its regular meeting. 
It is the custom for eyery manuscript submit- 
ted to the committee to be referred to two 
of its members, and if, after examination, they 
report approvingly, it is published; if not, it 
is declined. When the two members differ in 
opinion the manuscript is referred to a third 
member, who of course, agrees with one of 
the two members, and thus decides the mat- 
ter. 
corncene a manuscript, that there were in it 
two things he disliked, and that his position 
was that of the long-eared animal midway 
between two bundles of hay, and equally at- 
tracted by both. _The Rev. Dr. E— said that 
his position was the same as that of the Rev. 
Mr. H The chairman of the committee 
said: 

“Brethren, will you appoint a third person 
to pull the two asses towards one of the bun- 
dles of hay?” 


A Text that Excited Comment 


Two curates at a church in- Maryport re- — 


signed. The senior curate preached his fare- 
well sermon, and he chose a text which as- 
tonished the congregation. It was a portion 
of Abraham’s direction to his 
“Abide ye here with the ass; 


“A Fruitful Bough.” ~ 


Recently, the Rev. Mr. H—— reported ~ 
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-HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT ~ = 


. BY REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Best of Recent Sermons 
By Pres, Francis L. Patton, D. D., Rev. David James Burrell, D. D:, Rev. A. C. Graves, 


Rey, William Rivers Taylor, D. D., Rev H. C. Mabie, D. 


? Glorifteation Through 


Death 
PRES. FRANCIS L. PATTON, D. D., LL.D., PRINCE- 
fee TON, N, J 
ext: Verily, verily I say unto you, Ex- 


cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” John 7: 24. 

I. We have here, in the first place, the 
enunciation of a principle which goes far to- 
ward unifying the moral and spiritual history 
of our world. Glorification through death is 
a principle that may be seen in vatious 
spheres of observation, and in the relation of 
the individual to the race. For instance, a 
man of ordinary education has a family of 
boys and girls. He has reached that time of 
life, the sure sign of middle age, perhaps a 
little beyond, when he ceases to raise the 
question that he has been raising about him- 
slf, How shall I make the best of myself? and 


. he begins to raise the question—the only 


Take, 


question he thinks of after that—What shall 
I do for them? “Well,” he says, “I had but 
perrenited education; they shall have the best 
thé country can give, or they are willing to 
I had but few opportunities; there is no 
lack of opportunity for them. I had many 
a rough experience when I first set out in the 


world; thev shall have the advantage of my 


accumulated earnings to set them up in life.” 

- Sure enough, the boys grow up and fill posi- 
“tions that the father and mother did not fill, 
and could not fill; and by and by they all 
come home again, and as they look on the 
dead man’s face they say, or rather they seem 
to say, “Father did well by us,” and they may 
very well say it. His hand had wrought for 
them; his head had thought for them; his 
heart had beat for them; this is the long re- 
_sult—the father lies in his coffin, and the chil- 
dren so their several ways in life, and repeat 
in their own experience the story; and so “the 
individual withers, and the world is more and 
more.” 

Il. And this principle of glorification 
through death is illustrated further in the 
fact that, when the lower forms of life or 
civilization disappear to make room for the 
higher, the one dominating phase of the doc- 
trine of evolution is the seeming unity with 
which it invests everythng; because, imagine 
it true, and there at once you see how mov- 
ing are the poct’s words: 

“T held it truth, with him who sang, 


q To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
This is the story not of the potential, but 
of the actual. And what is true of the ma- 
jal world is true of the spiritual world. The 
of the spiritual world is a history of 
lacement, You may account for it by the 
of glory or by the sentiment of re- 
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venge, but we know that God’s glory is the 
final cause, and it is all explicable upon the 
great scale of divine Providence. We all un- 
derstand that there is a definite relationship 
between our present and the past, and that we 
today are the heirs of all the civilization 
that has gone. Our acts are the result of all 
that has gone before. They are the seed and 
we are the harvest: “Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
The mass of this early civilization survives 
in the civilization of today. Where do you go 
to find the origin of the great principle of 
civil liberty? Where do you go, but to that 
crowd of sturdy peoples who live along the 
banks of the Rhine, and whom Tacitus de- 
scribes, or to those sturdy barons at Runny- 
mede who extorted the Magna Charta from 
King John? It is just as true in the sphere 
of science or philosophy. It is a far cry back 
to Thales of Miletus, and yet our own 
boasted century, the nineteenth, and this 
which may have boasts of its own, has a close 
relation to the civilization of the very far 
past. Our astronomy is different from their 
astrology, and our chemistry is different from 
their alchemy, but they are closely associated. 
We see further than they did peeaee just 
because we are as pignies borne on the shoul- 
ders ofe-eant 

“TIT. This principle of glorification through 

death is illustrated once more in that a new 

and expanded form of life is the fruit of 

death. Take the railroad at the proper sea- 

son of the year,-and see the corn standing - 
as a dazzling glory in the fertile fields of the 

golden West. Mark how towers herald the 

approach to. the towns and cities, and ask 

what they stand there for? These are the na- 

tion’s treasure-houses. These are the store- 

houses of the world. This is the annual coro- 

nation of Nature, and simply so many illus- 

trations of the text: “Except a corn of wheat 

fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; 

but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Change the. il i 
the humbler phases of the animal world, like 

the caterpillar, which eats up the floor of 

the leaf on which it creeps, until, by and by, 

as_it.begins-to~realizée ‘that its life is nearly 

done, it sets its house in-order, turns under- 

taker, weaves itself a silken shroud and awaits 

the dawning of its resurrection day, and soars 


\away a bright winged butterfly—a beautiful 


illustration of the text: “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into-the-earth~and-die-it 


alone; but if die, it bringeth oo 


fruit.” That is the story of our life. We are 
born, and we grow; we go On our way, renew 
our infancy with impaired faculties, and then 
we pass away. Life is a battle, and we win 
our greatest victory when we lie down on that 
battlefield and die. Life is a race, and the 
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goal is at the grave. Life is a journey, and 
the path that we take lies straight for the 
valley of the shadow of death. The valley is 
dark, but beyond the darkness and across the 
river I see the lights of the celestial city; I 
get an echo of the angel’s song, and the 
glimpse that I get tells me that it is worth all 
it costs to die. 

IV. The principle of glorification through 
death is illustrated in the death of Judaism. 
Judaism was a divinely founded institution, 
a theological seminary. The purpose of it 
was to disseminate the knowledge of the one 
living and true God. With the approach 
of the pagan world and Christianity, it 
gathered up “its energies to give birth 
to Jesus of Nazareth. That is. what it 
was for; and in the throes of the birth-strug- 
gle Judaism died. Let us not speak re- 
proachfully of Judaism, for the glory of Chris- 
tianity is the glory of Judaism with an added 
glory: “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

V. Once more (for this is our Lord’s own 
illustration concerning himself), the principle 
of glorification through: death is illustrated 
in the death and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself. We see Jesus made a 
little lower than the angels and crowned with 
glory and honor. He suffered that we might 
conquer. He drank the bitter cup in order 
that we might state something of the sweet- 
ness of the joys of his father’s house—Pat- 
ton. 


The Resurrection Here and Now 
REV. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D., NEW YORK. 


Text: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and 
they that hear shall live.” John 5: 25. 

“The hour cometh, and now is.” The ref- 
erence is to something which is going on here 
and now—a spiritual resurrection; the coming 
forth out of darkness into light, and out of 
bondage into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
‘dren of God{ The same truth was set forth 
-by our Lord in comforting Martha for her 
brother’s death. He said unto her, “Thy 
rother shall rise again’”’ And Martha said, 
“T know that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me _ shall 
never die,” , 

I. Sin is death, This is the most dread- 
ful of the many figures under which it is rep- 
resented. It is spoken of as bondage; for he 
that doeth sin is the servant of it. As exile, 
the sinner is in the far country, far from 
home and kindred and happiness, wasting his 
substance in riotous living. It is debt; I 
owe ten thousand talents, and alas! am bank- 
rupt. We are all alike concluded (i. e., im- 
prisoned) under sin. We are in the debtor's 
jail, and shall not come out hence until we 
have paid the utmost farthing. It is defile- 
ment: for in the last reduction—woe to us 
who outwardly seem to be clean and wholesome 
—-sin is filth, a foul disease that robs us of our 
self-respect and makes us unpresentable before 
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God and men: as it is written, “From the 
-erown of the head unto the soles of the feet, 


there is no soundness, but wounds and bruises — 


and putrefying sores.” ; 


But worst of all, sin is spiritual death. Not 


that the sinner has no resemblance of life, but 
all the faculties and powers of his higher na- 
ture have lost their vigor. He has a name to 
live, but is dead. An ice-floe drifted from the 
delta of the river Lena, on the northern coast 
of Siberia, clear across into Davis Strait. On 
this ice-floe was the body of one of the crew 
of the ill-fated Jeannette. If this man had 


come by the shortest route he had made a — 
journey of three thousand five hundred miles; — 
if by the longest, almost seven thousand. A — 


long journey for a dead man! 


Yet there are — 


men all around us, dead as to their higher na- — 


tures, performing all the functions of common 
iife. They toil in our workshops and offices; 
they eat, drink, marry, and are given in mar- 


riage; they accumulate wealth, sit in places — 
of authority, and yet ate dead in trespasses — 


and sins. This is not a mere figure. The 


death of the spiritual nature, in such cases, is — 


awfully real; and, unless there be a real resur- 
rection, the end must be eternal death. 

II. Salvation is renewal of life. “I am 
come,” said Jesus, “that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” At 
his touch the soul is quickened from the 
dead. 

I. The eyes of the soul are opened at his 
touch. It is a sore calamity to be blind in 
this beautiful world of ours. 


by a surgical operation. The time came- for 
the removai of the bandage from her eyes. 


A child who 
was thus afflicted from her birth was healed — 


She was taken out upon the piazza of the 


summer home and ‘her newly opened eyes 
fell upon the meadows and the hillsides and 
the skies above; then she said, “Oh, mother! 
is this heaven?” To many a soul a like 
revelation of moral beauty has come when, at 
the touch of Jesus, sight has been restored, 
and God and life and immortality and all the 
glorious truths have come into view. 

2.~ At the touch of Jesus our ears are un- 
sealed. To_te physically deaf is a great mis- 
fortune. The entire range of hearing is only 
seven octaves. If a sound makes more 
than forty or less than four thousand 
vibrations to the second we cannot hear it. 
The infinite/ range outside of that narrow 
limit is all beyond our sphere. I know a man 
who never heard a song of a bird, and who is, 
therefore, skeptical as to the sweet descant of 
the nightingale’s voice. To him the music of 
the feathered songsters is, like the “music of 
the spheres,” a mere fable. How much of 
life’s pleasure is unknown to him! But the 
spiritual deafness of the spiritually dead is 
absolute. But when the Lord comes, and ut- 
ters the magic word Ephphatha, the ears are 
unstopped, and the great truths come home 
with unspeakable sweetness to the soul. 

3. The life-giving touch of Jesus quickens 
the spiritual appetite. A man said to me re- 
cently, “I haven’t been hungry for two years.” 
There are people of this sort who are taking 
tonics all the while to stimulate their desire 
for the good things of life; a considerabl 
portion of the zest of living is lost to 


realm. The old-fashioned Book which is 
meat and drink to God’s children has no at- 
traction for them. Alas for those who have 
no hunger for the living bread! Alas! for 
those who thirst not for water out of the 
deep wells of salvation! ‘There is no sweeter 
beatitude than this, “Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” They shall be satisfied with 
grapes and pomegranates from the King’s 
garden. They shall quench their longing with 
water out of the King’s well. 

4. In this spiritual resurrection the con- 
science is vivified. It was God’s purpose that 
our consciences should point us along the way 
to the endless life, but by persistence in sin 
they are seared as with a hot iron. They re- 
fuse to perform their functions. The needle 
in the compass is rusted fast. 

5. The will is energized at the life-giving 
word of Jesus. The will is the center of our 
moral nature. It is paralyzed by sin. The 
good that I would, I do not; and the evil that 
I would not, that I do. The beginning of 
spiritual life is when the will is moved to- 
wards truth and goodness. * 

An old-time Quaker preacher had a strange 
experience at his conversion. He fell asleep 
and dreamed. He seemed to be dead, and 
laid out for his burial, when a shining one 
came and bent over him, saying softly, “The 
man is dead.” Then another came and laid 
a hand over his heart, and said, “It does not 
throb; he is dead.” Then another came and 
laid a hand unvon his flesh, saying, “It is cold; 
he is surely dead,” So one by one came angels 
and stood around his couch, till one kindlier 
than all the rest came and looked upon him, 
lifted his hand, and said, “Nay, what is this? 
A nail print in his palm, and a nail print in 
his other palm. This man is not dead; he 
has been crucified! He has been crucified 
with Christ and lives with him!” Then the 
man woke and found the place in the Scrip- 
ture where it is written, “I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, Christ 
liveth in me.” The dgecret- of spiritual life 
is indeed to enter into fellowship with the 
death of Jesus. We begin to live when we 
stind under his cross and feel one drop of his 
warm bloow falling upon us. “The life is in 
the blood.” The life of every son of man is 
in the blood of the only begotten Son of God. 

To believe in him is to come forth out of the 
' sepulchre into the world of beauty and glad- 
ness. Oh, that we might all know the power 
of his death, that we might also be partakers 
of the power of his life! Oh, that we all 
might be able to say in truth and sincerity, 
“T am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, Christ liveth in me !”—Burrell. 


_ The Spiritual Life of the Business 
Man—lIts Perils 


REV. WILLIAM RIVERS TAYLOR, D. D,, ROCHESTER 


N.Y, 

Text: “While we look not at the things 

hich are seen, but at the things which are 

seen; for the things which are seen are 

iporal, but the thines which are not seen are 
ad 2 Cor. 4: 1% 
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But there are other multitudes who have no. 
appetite for the great truths of the spiritual - 


One of the first things I had to learn after 
leaving my theological school and beginning 
the work of life was respect for the intellect 
of business men. I was brought up in an 
atmosphere of books. My great men were 
writers, philosophers, orators, theologians. I 
well remember how annoyed I used to-be 
when any of the men in the official board of 
my first church—plain farmers they wefe, but 
most of them men of excellent judgment~ 
ventured to question the wisdom of any of my 
opinions or plans. But I was only twenty- 
two then, and it is a satisfaction now to 
think that I rapidly learned better. 

The succeeding years have replaced that 
early disparagement with a steadily growing 
admiration of the intellectual power of the 
men who direct large business enterprises. 
There are no better minds in any depart- 
ment of human activity than those to be 
found in the business world. 

At equal pace with my admiration for the 
ability of business men has grown my admi- 
ration for their moral qualities. Even the 
minister, sheltered as he is from some of the 
most powerful temptations that beset other 
men, finds it hard enough to be a good man, 
How much harder must it be for the man 
whose whole working life is passed out in the 
storm. 

I speak as a man to men, and as a specialist 
to specialists in other lines. The things which 
I shall say to you are only things which I 
should need to have to have said to me were 
I in your place. 

The spiritual life is an applied life. The 
things not seen constitute a working theory of 
life. Unless that theory be actually applied 
it is not a life at all, but only a theory. The 
spiritual life of a business man is not meas- 
ured’ by the time which he takes from his 
business for spiritual thought and contempla- 
tion. It is the total effort which he makes 
to realize for himself in thought, feeling and 
conduct his spiritual ideals. 


I hardly need to remind you that in his 
spiritual life as thus defined—in his retention 
of his spiritual ideals and in his effort to 
realize them—lies man’s only claim to noble- 
ness and his only -hope of blessedness. Here 
is his glory. Here is his crown. Herein is 
the dignity of human personality. Without 
noble ideals, what is man? A brute whose 
only superiority to the beast of the field is in 
his superior cunning. When he loses his 
spiritual ideals he loses himself. “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own life?” 

Tf this be true, then when we come to speak 
of perils to this life we are dealing with the 
gravest of subjects. I. may speak of only a~ 
few, and these in the briefest possible man- 
ner. 

I. The first danger is that of preoccupation 
and resulting neglect. The interest of busi- 
ness is so engrossing, the work is so hard 
and so fatiguing, it seems so necessary, the 
demand for relaxation and diversion is so 
imperative whenever a morsel of leisure of- 
fers itself, that the average business man not 
only finds himself short of time for the care 
and culture of his spiritual ideals; he finds 


we himself disinclined to think of them, and more 
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or less incompetent to do so, Especially is 
this true when his interest in his business is 
stimulated by the feverish excitement of spec- 
ulation, more and less legitimate. 

Under this pressure the business man is in 
danger of ceasing to look at the things un- 
seen and Sienae 
nourish and feed his life from above. He 
does not realize that-he is missing the way and 
going off on a by-path, that he is like a boy 
sent on an errand who has forgotten what he 
was told to do. What respectable business 
man would say that the chief end of any man 
is to make a fortune? And yet how many 
business, men are making that their chief end! 

For a generation after the War of the Re- 
bellion, American men were to that extent 
business-mad that they neglected their bodies. 
They scarcely took time to eat; and when they 
did eat, it seemed not to matter what it was. 
They took no exercise and little wholesome 
recreation. And the typical American busi- 
ness man became a nervous dyspeptic, breath- 
less and panting. Whenever and wherever 
you met him he looked as if he had just fin- 
ished a foot race, 

But things are different now. He takes 
time to eat and is careful what and how 
much hé eats and drinks. He plays golf. 
He motors. He walks. He rides horse-back. 
He goes hunting and fishing, He takes vaca- 
tions in summer. He breaks away from busi- 
ness in winter, and goes to mild climates, 
where he can rest and be out of doors. He is 
jealous of his sleep. He has learned that he 
cannot neglect his physical nature with im- 
punity, 

But can he neglect his spiritual nature with 
any better prospect? How shall we escape if 
we neglect? 

Your noble and beautiful ideals will not 
stay with you, my brother, if you do not 
cherish them, Your faith in things unseen 
will weaken and shrivel without use just as 
the muscles of your arm will, Your con- 
science will lose its sensitiveness if it is not 
heeded, ‘The fire that is not tended goes out. 
The power that is not renewed is exhausted. 
There is no part of your nature, no part even 
of your material possessions that does not de- 
mand care. Do you expect your spiritual life, 
the most sensitive part of your constitution as 
a man, to be an exception? “How shall we 
escape if we neglect?” 

If. The second peril that I shall name is 
doubt, . 

During the last fifty years, as we all know, 
there has been a vast increase in human know- 
ledge and a profound change in the attitude 
of the human mind toward almost everything. 
Especially is this true in matters of religious 
belief. Doubt and uncertainty are in the air, 
Fven Christian scholars disagree on many 
points, ; 

All this cannot fail to make its impression 
upon men engaged in business. They read or 
hear that Science has done this and Biblical 
Criticism that to make some old belief no 
longer tenable, Lacking time and technical 
training to investigate thoroughly and shar- 
ing in the spirit of the age, they are apt to 
say, “Well, it seems impossible for any one 
to tell just now how much of what the 


in danger of ceasing to- 
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churches: teach is true. It seems eertain that 
a good deal of what they used to teach and of 
what a good many of them still teach has been 
discredited. I cannot sift the thing -out. I 
think I will just go ahead on my Own re- 
sponsibility, do what I think is right and take 
the chances.” 

But nothing that has been said or done by 
anybody has shaken the real foundations of 
religion by so much as a single tremor. 

God and the Soul; the unseen world; the 
life of the spirit; the imperativeness of right- 
eousnesness; the guilt, the misery and the 
destructiveness of sin; the power of Love, 
human and divine, to redeem ;—all these and a 
hundred other things that are of the very es- 
sence of religion are just as certain as they 
ever were, “The foundation of God standeth 
sure.” And no amount of doubt or uncer- 
tainty about non-essentials of religious faith 
can justify a man in neglecting the culture of 
his spiritual life, or remove him beyond the — 
peril of losing all that is dearest to him in so 
doing. 

Ill. The third and last peril I shall men- 
tion, and the most subtle and dangerous of all 
is materialism—the bondage of the spirit of 
man to things seen and temporal. With what 
malignant power this hostile force force works 
upon the spiritual nature of the man of busi- 
ness he only knows, and all too often not even 
he until he awakes a prisoner in its grasp. 

All day long and every day he is con- 
cerned with things that he can see and handle, 
measure and weigh, whose value can be com- 
puted in dollars and cents.. Every question 
that arises is a concrete question. He deals 
with things, not as they ought to be but as 
they are. He must take men in the same wy: 
not as they ought to be, but as they are. en 
is, as some one has said, a warrior. He takes 
the risk of war. He must practice the sleep- 
less vigilance and exercise the courage, the 
prompt decision, the personal force demanded 
in war, There are those in the field who will 
do him up if they can. There are others who 
are honest and fair but not strong, so he must 
look well to his credits, 

The danger of the businéss man is the 
danger which *encompasses every soul of man 
—the danger that the forces in doing battle 
against which he must prove his right and 
ability to be a child of God may prove too 
strong for him—that “the dyer’s hand” should 
he “subdued ‘to that he works in.” It is the 
danger that his spirit become materialized, in- 
stead of his material becoming spiritualized > 
that the ideal be brought down to the level of 
the real, instead of the real being lifted— 
slowly, painfully, it may be, but still lifted— 
up to the ideal; that he, winning wealth and 
surrounding himself with the beautiful and de- 
lightful things that wealth can buy, and cloth- 
ing himself with its power, should be satisfied 
with it all and not go beyond or look beyond 
to the spiritual meaning and use which alone 
can give wealth dignity, value, permanence. 
It is the danger that he will suecumb to the 
false standards of morals that he sees pre- 
vailing around him. It is the danger that in- 
the “enormous and fierce competition of man- 
kind” he will forget both the Divine F 
hood and the Human Brotherhood, 
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come isolated, self-centered, indifferent to the 
miseries which he causes but does not sce. It 
is the danger of sinking into that last most 
hideous form of materialism which disguises 
itself in the robes of Religion, and which, sat- 
isfied with itself, hating reproof, unwilling to 
learn, determined to hold on to all that it has, 
is—judged by the teaching of Jesus—the most 
hopeless of all moral states~worse than that 
of the drunkard or the sensualist, the state 
of the self-righteous, ‘self-deceived, money- 
loving Pharisee. 

Do not mistake, Business is not wrong. 
Competition need not be un-Christian. 
Wealth is not in itself an evil, but a good. 
The business world is not to be forsaken by 
Christian men. That is just where it is their 
duty to be. They are bound to stay right 
there and do their best, but to stay and work, 
as Christians, like Paul, looking not at the 
_ things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, following the gleam, obedient to 
the heavenly vision. 

Difficult? Yes, very. But not impossible; 
and by the eternal and immutable law of God, 
absolutely necessary. The man who does not 
make the effort loses all, loses himself. 

Outside the teachings of our Lord himself 
and his inspired apostles I know of no more 
powerful presentation of these truths than 
that made by the late Geo. Frederick Watts, 
in three of his symbolic pictures. 

One represents the rich young ruler who 
camé to Jesus asking what good thing he 
should do to inherit eternal life and whom, 
we are told, Jesus loved. All that we see of 
him in the pictures is his back. Jesus, putting 
his finger on the sore spot, the diseased, 
the infectious spot in his character, has told 
him to go and sell all that he has and give 
the proceeds to the poor and to come back and 
take up the cross and follow him. And he 
has “made the great refusal,” and .is going 
away from. Jesus: 

Another shows a mature man, a man. be- 
ginning. to be elderly, sitting on a_ scarlet 
throne.” His golden crown is ornamented with 
a circlet of coins. His face and form are 
coarse and repellent, but full of brute force 
and determination. On one side of him 
kneels a fair girl, her face on his knee and her 
eyes shut in helpless submission, his closed 
fist, grasping her hair, resting on her neck. 
On the other side is the prostrate body of a 
man and on it the master-man rests his foot. 
It is Mammon, the god of wealth, the person- 
ification of Materialism, the god of this 
world. He looks out into space, utterly stolid 
and altogether unmindful of the naked hu- 
manity under his hand and foot. 

The third picture shows the outlines of a 
man’s body lying upon a bier and covered with 
a shroud. On the floor in front of the bier 
lie a number of things which the dead man 
had used—a carved shield, a spear, and a 
gauntlet; a wine cup; a lyre; a half-open 
book; a bunch of peacock feathers and some 
roses. Over all there hangs the stillness and 
repose of death. On the wall, in uncertain 
letters, as though traced by the dying man’s 
nd, are three sentences,,“What I spent I 
” "What I saved I lost.” “What I gave 
have.” And beneath is the legend, “Sic 
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transit gloria mundi,” “So passes away. the 
glory of the world.” 

“Life, Death! Life, Death! 

This is the song of human breath.” 

That is the music to which we are all keep- 

ing step. With the sound of that tremendous 
tramp in our ears shall we look only at the 
things which are secn and temporal, or also 
at the things which are not seen and eternal? 


Alive Forevermore 
REV. WM. L. WATKINSON, D. D., ENGLAND. 


Text: “And when I saw him, I fell at his 
feet as dead. “And he laid his right hand 
upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the 
first and the last; I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive forever- 
more, Amen: and have the keys of hell and 
of death.” Rev. 1:17:18. 

“Wear not. How full of consolation are 
these great words! They breathe majestic 
sympathy, and it is impossible to hear the 
triumphant strain without partaking in some 
degree of the magnificent exaltation it an- 
nounces. . 

I—The text is consolatory in the prospect 
of death. Keys are symbols of authority and 
law, and the keys of death remind us that 
government and order prevail in the realm of 
mortality. Having regard to events which we 
constantly witness, it might seem that death 
is entirely lawless. Sweeter than the virgin 
rose, the young perish with the rose, while 
the very aged wearily grow older still; the 
strong are broken by sickness in a day, while 
the feeble linger on in helplessness and pain; 
the good cease from the land, while the vicious 
remain to torment and pollute. We know not 
when death will make its appearance or whom 
it will strike; it seems the most fitful of 
agents, setting at naught all probability and 
prophecy, But just as the. meteorologist sees, 
and sees, ever more clearly, how law governs 
the wind which bloweth where it listeth, so 
the actuary discerns regulating principles 
under the apparent capriciousness of death, 
and bases his insurance tables upon those as- 
certained principles. However, it may be 
seén, the dark archer never draws his bow at ~ 
a venture. The gate of the grave is not blown 
about by the winds of chance; it has keys, it 
opens and shuts by royal authority. 

Il. If, then we live wisely, our death shall 
not be accidental or untimely. I say, if- we. 
live wisely, for it is quite as possible to break 
the law here as it is to break it elsewhere, and 
so die prematurely. The wicked do not live out 
half their days and good men, through ignor- 
ance and infirmity, shorten their life. But ac- 
cording to the measure of cur wisdom we 
shall infallibly fulfill our appointed time. The 
engineer who constructs a locomotive knows 
the distance it will cover before it is worn out, 
one engine being calculated to accomplish a 
greater mileage, another less. Using material 
of a certain weight and quality, he knows with 
tolerable accuracy what wear and tear his ma- 
chine will endure and, barring accidents, how 
long it will run. Thus He by whose hand we 
are fashioned and by whom all our members 
were curiously. wrought, knows the possibili- 
ties of our individual constitution, knows how 


far the throbbing machinery will go ere the 
weary wheels stand still; our appointed days 
are written in our physiological powers, not 
in a mystical book of fate. From this point of 
view it is not difficult to understand how one 
organism accomplishes a long journey, while 
another breaks down, having accomplished a 
few stages only. 

IIL Our-lives are not, then, the sport of 
fate and circumstances. All shall come to 
pass in God’s good:time or with his wise per- 
mission. The woodman knows how trees of 
different species must be felled at various 
seasons; it is best that some should be cut 
down with fresh leaves of spring upon them, 
that the ax should smite others while a third 
kind must fall.when the sap dies down in 
autumn and the leaves are tinged with the 
colors of decay. The forester knows wher to 
smite the forest glories; and there is One who 
knows why some human lives cease in their 
sweet spring, why others perish in manhood’s 
pride, and why, again, others survive to 
patriarchal years. At the right time, at the 
right place, and in the right way we suffer the 
stroke of mortality. Death to some may be 
a blind fury cutting short life‘s thin thread; 
but we know that the power of life and death 
is in the hands of One whose name is Love, 
and before his fingers turn the key his eyes of 
flame see the megessity and dictate the mo- 
ment. 

IV. In the dees of our dissolution, when 
our hearts and flesh fail, we shall need conso- 
lation and strength, and thank God! we may 
have it. He who ever sympathizes with his 
people will. be able to succor us. He who 
walked the waves of Galilee rules also the 
swellings of Jordan, commanding strength and 
peace in the trying hour. Wearied with the 
burdens of life, we go to him and find sym- 
pathy, for, he, too, was a son of hardship and 
toil; fainting under temptation, he strengthens 


“us, for he also was led into the wilderness to 


be tempted of the devil; and so, amid the 
anguish and_mystery of death, we have a ten- 
der and faithful helper in him who tasted the 
sharpness of death when he “opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” He knew 
death under its most terrible form, in the 
most revolting place and in its direct power. 


“But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
‘Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through, 
*Ere he found his sheep that was lost.” 


“He laid his right hand upon me.” John 
knew the touch of that vanished hand; he had 
felt its wondrous virtue in days. long past, its 
softness, its warmth, its energy, and it ‘was 
with unspeakable joy that he felt again the 
touch that thrilled his whole frame with 
abounding life and power, “Saying unto me, 
Fear not.” John was a young man when he 
last heard that voice so full of strange tones; 
now he is a very old man, but he immediately 
recognizes the accents of infinite truth and 
love. So death will bring us a fresh revela- 
tion of our risen Lord, filling our failing hearts 
with measureless courage and peace.—Watkin- 
Son. 
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The Cross of our Glorying | 


REV. H, C. MABIE, D. D., BOSTON, MASS, 


Text: “Far be it from me to glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
which the world hath been crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.” Gal. 6:14. - , 

The great apostle to the Gentiles declares in 
this text that it is far from him to glory i 
anything save the cross of Christ. There 
were those who gloried in the gratification of 
their natural desires, simply to multiply 
adherents to a particular religious sect,. thus 
gratifying their personal or professional or 
partisan ambition. This was to glory in the 
flesh and it cost no crucifixion of self. But 
Paul says such is not the spirit of the true 
minister of Christ.» His glory is in the cross 
of Christ, because that cross is the divinely 
given instrumentality through which the world 
philosophy is crucified unto him: and through 
which Paul also is crucified unto the world, 
because he would rather die with Christ on 
the’ principles on which he went to his cross 
than to live upon any other principle whatso- 
ever. 

Now when we hear this great apostle plac- 
ing such an exclusive and predominant accent 
upon that moral instrumentality called “the 
cross,” we are at once compelled to reflect 
upon what he meant by the term, “the cross 
of Christ”; what was there in it that could 


- fitly make it the basis of such glorying as 


Paul’s?. And so this morning I am to explain 
what I conceive that cross really means. The 
great uncertainty, not to say hesitancy, of 
utterance on the part of many advanced stu- 
dents of Christian things, including ministers 
of this day, respecting this transcendent theme 
is no evidence that there is need of clearer 
light uopn that subject. So long as the pre- 
vailing suspense in confidence lasts I cannot 
help feeling that the cause of Christ is suffer- 
ing a profound and dreadful loss. 

I. Observe first negatively what is not im- 
plied in the term, “the cross of Christe’ This 
cross is not the equivalent of the literal cruci- 
fixion, the crucifixion considered as a tragedy | 
and especially as a crime, that crime which 
Peter charged home upon the Jews when he 
said, “Ye killed the prince of life.” The trag- 
edy of the crucifixion is one thing, and the 
cross of the reconciliation or atonement is 
another thing, an entirely different thing. And 
yet they are very commonly confused, to the 
great- injury of the Christian religion and*to 
the needless stumbling of men. 

We need to discriminate between the tragedy 
and crime of the crucifixion, whereby the 
enemies of the Lord hurried him to the eross 
and put him to death as a felon, and the cross 
of the atonement. The atonement is the 
divine side of what was occurring on Calvary's 


tre: when men cried out concerning Jesus of 


Nazareth, innocent and sinless though he was: 
“Away, away with him; let him be crucified.” 
That was_an expression of human sin at i 
very culmination ; it was sin at its maximum; 
it was the supreme crime of the human rac 
it was virtually deicide, It is not that 

which is mate the basis of our saly: 
When, bowever, we get around upor 
divine side and look down upon C “ 


the light of heaven and see what God intended 
in that awful hour, and he had intended from 
eternity, we have an entirely different thing 
before us. : 4 

Here is God in Christ dealing with the sin 
problem of the human race; nothing less than 
‘that. What God in Christ was doing, the 
crucifiers of Jesus did not see at all, they knew 
nothing of it. Jesus came into this world in 
order that he might thus voluntarily “Lay 
down” his life “and take it again.” “That 
through death he might destroy him who had 
the power of death, that is, the devil; and de- 
liver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” That 
death which destroyed death is'a unique con- 
* ception of death. The world never saw any- 
thing like it before or since. 

I do not know how you regard the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Perhaps some of 
you have seen it; I never have; I have no in- 
terest in seeing it, simply for this reason, that 
however, exalted may be the motive of the 
simple-minded peasants of Oberammergau 
who wish to keep alive the fact of the sacri- 
ficial death, yet they have given themselves 
over to emphasizing the mere tragedy, the 
mortal crucifixion of Jesus; and this is not 
the atonement. 

I feel similarly respecting the paintings of 
Tissot, the great French artist. True there 
came an hour when Tissot became fascinated 
by the fact of Calvary and thereafter he saw 
little else; the vision made him an earnest 
man and led him to consecrate his art. Not- 
withstanding, he put the accent on the tragedy. 
You cannot. put on the stage or depict on the 
canvas a divine transaction, as between the 
holy God and satanic power. You cannot 
convey to the senses the issue between holiness 
and sin, between heaven and hell. The atone- 
ment deals with the divine holiness wotking in 
the divine government, and all transfigured by 
the divine love; and the painter never lived, 
from Raphael down, that could put those 
things on canvas, They have to be seen by 
the eye of the Spirit, nay, by the believing soul 
who could look upon the great scene from the 
divine viewpoint, to see something more than 
tragedy. , 
“Nor does the cross of Christ, scripturally 
yiewed, imply that God the Father required 
any propitiation on the part of someone out- 
side of himself—in the pagan sense of pro- 
pitiation, to make him willing to save. It was 
not the matter of willingness—mere disposi- 
tion in God—but the question of moral con- 
sistency that was involved in the atonement. 
There was no irritation in God to be over- 
come. It was because he “so loved that he 
gave his only begotten.” 

Il. Note some of these achievements which 
Christ’s death effected in the realm of spiritual 
reality in our behalf. 

1—Christ in his voluntary dying tasted of 
that spiritual death which befits the sin prin- 
ciple in the race. Sin means death. Christ 
_ said. “I recognize that, and I come into such 

relation to man that I may taste that death 
and so make it consistent for God, both holv 
‘and gracious. to be ‘just and the justifier of 
that believeth in Jesus.” Then I may be 
oned and my sense ef guilt be removed. 
3 4 
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There is no philosophy that can explain it, 
but the fact can be grasped by faith, and 
divinest peace and assurance be born of it. 

2. Christ's cross achieved a victory over 
his arch-enemy, and ours, the devil, and all his 
false world philosophy. It dealt with the 
moral evil of our race and its prince. Men 
confound confusion itself who deny this or - 
even ignore it. To my mind the Bible as 
clearly and distinctly taught the fact of a 
deyil and his personality as that of the person- 
ality of Christ. From Genesis to Revelation 
the Bible is occupied with it. The Bible begins 
with the story of a conflict and closes with the 
overthrow of Chrisf’s adversary. Revelation 
is the story of the conquest of Satan by Christ, 
“the seed of the woman,” “the Son of man,” 
the, Saviour of the world. Satan came into 
the world as an invader. With his subtle 
sophisms he accomplished his purpose; he ef- 
fected the fall of the human race. He brought 
in a false philosophy of God, of man, of 
human life, of the world, and not a mortal of 
earth from that hour till this but sooner or 
later has tasted of its blighting falsity. But, 
blessed be God, there came into this world, 
also from without, Christ, “made under the 
law,” “the seed of the woman” after the flesh, 
but the son of God forevermore. Over and 
over again Christ met that adversary on every 
field and vanquished him. My one only hope 
then as against this adversary is in relating 
mvself to Christ the Conqueror. In the end 
Christ’s atonement will give us victory over 
the whole realm of moral evil. This is more 
than a subjective process in me. It was first 
an objective triumph won by Christ in the at- 
titude in which he went to his cross, and 
cast out the enemy. 

3—When Satan brought on the fall of the 
human race, he knew that if_he could oyer- 
come man at one single point doom would 
ensue. He established’ a nexus between sin 
and death. We are all mortal and by nature 
we are doomed, and why? Because we are 
sinful, and that binds us with a bond that no 
human arm has been able to break. But Jesus 
came into this world with power to break that 
bond, with power to snap that chain, so that 
I can say: “Here is my sin, my awful sin, 
the sin of my childhood, of my manhood, of 
my age; it is my sin, and it looks as if it was 
mine forever, and yonder my doom. But 
since Christ has died I may move into him, or, 
what is equivalent to it, Christ mav be formed 
within me, and thus a sinner, I shall not see 
doom.” “The wages of sin is death, but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Redemption has thus come in, and 
gone down beneath the chain of cause and 
effect, potentially destroving the fatality of 
sinful causation. 

4—And finally, the Father, through the work 
of Christ’s cross, adjudged the whole world 
to be Christ’s possession. That is the miracle, ~ 
that whereas the race of sinners from Adam 
down deserve doom, yet Christ having come 
into the world as an expression of divine self- 
sacrifice, by that very act announced to the 
world universal. potential emancipation for 
sinful souls. Thus the whole world was 
potentially redeemed to God!—potentially re- 
deemed by the cross. Every man, woman and 
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child in all the world lives under the zgis of 
a redemptive economy, even those who do not 
know it. 

A friend of mine in China was talking to a 
company of Chinese women concerning the 
character of the Christian’s God, how he loved 
and gave his only begotten Son, that he might 
Save everybody on earth. Suddenly one of 
the women touched her neighbor on the shoul- 
der and said, “Haven’t I often told you that 
there ought to be a God like that?” Her own 
heart hunger told her her need, but it could 
not tell how it was to be met. The world 
does not know the fact that-there is a’ God 
like that. We do, and that there is no other 
kind of a God and never was. Do we take 
this in, that Christ’s atonement has bought in 
the whole family of man by a redemptive act 
and that it is in intention given to Christ as 
the reward for the travail of his soul? Nine- 
tenths of those in the world do not know it, 
and nine-tenths of those who do know it act 
as if they disbelieved it. 

My friends; the Christ of the cross when 
properly preached is “the desire of all na- 
tions.” It is the one thing to satisfy the heart 
famine of America and England and Europe, 
of Asia and Africa, and all the races and 
generations of mankind. God grant that this 
cross, not the mere tragic tree on which the 
body of Jesus was multilated and torn, but the 
divine cross of the atonement as heaven sees 
it, may become afresh the inspiration of our 
evangelists, of our pastors, of our masters in 
instruction, of our children, of our missionary 
activity, of our statecraft, of our reforms. 
Leave out that cross and there will be noth- 
ing left in which mankind anywhere will glory 
long. — Mabie: 


Help for the Daily Life Yielded 


by the Resurrection 
REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Text: Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 1 Peter 1:3. 

Or, as the revised version better translates, 
“begat us again unto a living. hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
Living hope means a certain one, not to be 
disappointed. Because of the resurrection of 
our Lord there is yielded for the daily life cer- 
tain, living hope. 

I. Certainty of the forgiveness of sins. 
Christ, by sacrificial death, made atonement 
for sins upon the cross. But suppose all we 
had was the cross. How could we be sure 
atonement for sin, and so the possibility of 
the forgiveness of sins, had been accom- 
plished? Ah, if we had only a dead Christ! 
But he is a risen Christ, and so we may be 
“exultingly sure. (Rom. 1:3-4; 4:25.) 

Il. The certainty of comfort in sorrow. 
' There is often sorrow in the daily life. But 
behold the gracious and sweet tenderness of 
-our Lord to such various forms of sorrow in 
‘his post—resurrection life—to the sorrowful 
fear of the women, to the sopues Mary Mag- 
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journeying to Emmaus. And though ascended, 
he is the same lovinely and sor- 
row-assuaging Christ.. (Heb. 7: 25)» to the 


“uttermost” of sorrow also. 

Ill. The certainty of help in our weakness. 
We are weak as we live the daily life” “The 
law oi the harvest is to reap more than you — 
sow. Sow an act, and you reap a tendency; 
sow a tendency, and you reap a >; sow 
a habit and you reap a character; sow a 


acter, and you reap a destiny.” And we 
should be helpless in the strangling toils of 
this law of harvest in ourselves. But there 


is the regenerating, sanctifying, penetrating, 
assisting strength of the risen Christ for us, 
who dispenses power. By his gracious and 
constant aid we can set the law of harvest 
working toward a heavenly character and des- 
tiny. The most thralled man need not despair 
1f he will cry to the-risen Christ. Acts 
2: 32-38: 


IV. The certainty that, though the daily — 


life must at last end, death shall not over- 
whelm it. 
writes thus in his journal: “I said when I 
awake after some more sleepings and wakings, 

I shall lie on the mattress sick; then dead; 
and throngh my gay entry they will carry 
these bones. Where shall I be then? I Bfted- 
my head and beheld the spotless orange ioe t 
of the morning beaming up jfrom the dark 

hills into the wide universe’ ‘This is very 
beautiful. But the orange light of the morn- 
ing passes soon into the night’s blackness. — 
We need something more and better—the liv- 
ing hope, the certainty of “an inheritance in- 
corruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you.” (1 Peter 
1:4). And we may have a living hope of ~ 
this infinitely better, because « because of our risen Lord. 


A Scholar’s olar’s Homage ts 
SERMON BY DR JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 

Text: John 19:38-42. “There came also 
Nicodemus,” etc. 

Before the tragedy of history closed, mids 
Jesus was crucified, our Lord had become the ~ 
storm centre gf the national life. He had 
compelled the attention of all classes; which © 
classes in turn gave their decision on he 
We know what the Pharisees thought of 
Jesus; what the government of the day—the 
Romar magistrates—thought of Jesus; and 
we know what the poor, stupid, bl 
deluded, changeable proletariat pee of our — 
Master. Their judgment is recorded, and by 
that judgment they are to be judged. ; 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE LEARNED. : 

What did the scholars of that day think of 5 
Jesus? They were not all ‘dry-as-dust” 
scholars, not all bigots. There were many — 
broad and liberal-minded - ones, who, like 
Nicodemus, studied the Signs | of the coming — 
of the Messiah, and that nameless lawyer who 
showed so candid a spirit that Jesus declared — 
he was “not far from the kingdom of God;” 
and the finest representative of the class, t 
man who, I think, has not always occupied 
place he should in our estimation, S 
scholar whose visit to ots is 


Emerson, musing about himself, — 


| 
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i the Bible gallery of portraiture who fulfilled 
| himself, according to the idea of God, so per- 
| fectly and becomingly as this Jewish scholar, 
| He 1" sen first in the familiar passage (John 

1121) which is usually employed as evidence 
| for the doctrine of regeneration, This ig a 
| a and Sie use of the passage, but today 
| instead of theology let us have humanity, and 

instead of creed let us have character, Lev 
us consider the persons who met and faced 
each other in a private interview that spring 
evening, . 

They were as different as is the east from 
the west. Nicodemus belonged to the learned 
class; he was a member of the supreme coun- 
ceil of the nation, and a scholar so distinguished 
that he seems to have held a premier position 
in the ranks of learning. When we speak of a 

cholar it does not matter whether he wag a 
jew or a Greek, A scholarly mind ig the same 
an all ages and in all nations. The character- 
istics of a scholar are an earnest passion for 
truth, an indifference to poruaer prejudices, 
‘and an elevation above this present world, 
There is no class of men more unworldly than 
scholars, The seholar loves beauty, truth and 
reality; and this man who faced Jesus was. a 
eliaracteristic scholar of his day. 


THE PROPHET AND TILE SCHOLAR, 


Tt is remembered that Nicodemus sought 
— Jesus by night, and by the majority he is con- 
sidered to have in some way played the 
Let 
us remember the situation, There are two 
types of men, the popular and the learned, 
yod made the people with the people’s ways, 


‘ 


— coward by seeking a midnight interview, 


and God made the scholar with the scholar’s: 


ways, We have no right to set up one stand- 
ard making the people's religion every man’s 
religion, If God has been pleased 10 make 
men in different patterns, what is required of 
men to fulfil themselves? 
Now, contrast the representative of the peo- 
le and the representative of the scholars, 
he people: If he had been one of the people 
he would have gone to Jesus in broad day- 
light, in the crowd, and everything he said he 
would have been willing to say at the piteh of 
his voice; and the more to see and hear the 
better, Quite right, you say, Now, on -the 
scholars side; Jt is a little startling to at» 
tend a huge meeting and hear a man suddenly 
tell the most sacred passages which have oe- 
curred between his soul and his maker, It 
/ makes you shudder, to hear a man pray at the 
} of his voice, making confession of sin 
/ which you would mention with bated breath, 
and telling emotions for which you have no 
~ words, ia, you say, is dreadful and pro- 
ne, Pause, pause! It is natural to the man, 
God made him so, It is his way of fulfilling 
himself. But the scholar: he hates to obtrude 
himself upon the public, He never for a mo- 
Ment imayines that people next to him want 
io know his profound and sublime emotions. 
atever he says he says to God alone, The 
ar is shy, Tt would be to him an abso- 
y, a crucifixion of his noblest life, to 
vthing that has passed between his 
his soul, Are you to judge the 
If it be a man of Galilee, let 
in a public place; if he be 


a scholar, then let him go quietly at the close 
of the day and have an interview with Jesus. 
Then, remember, Nicodemus was a public 
man, and there must always be a great differ- 
ence between a private person and one who 
is charged with the affairs of other people. df 
no one is following you, climb the hill any. way 
you please, you are alone; but if you are a 
guide, and others are following you, be careful 


where you put your foot; for if you make a - 


mistake, it may be death to others. Nicodemus 
was a ruler, and had he suddenly, without 
consideration, thrown in his lot with Jesus, he 
had shown himself unworthy of his high posi- 
tion. On him depended many students and 
many other people. More than that. He had 
questions to ask which would never have oc- 
curred to the people. They had no problems 
to settle. The questions he had to ask were 
not suitable to ask in public, and therefore he 
must meet Jesus alone. He acted bravely and 
quite becomingly in doing as he did, ‘There- 
ore, in this chief chapter of his life he rises 
before us as a typical scholar in his sincerity, 
modesty, quietness, and in his earnestness. 

You want a more public scene? You shall 
have it. We find ourselves in the council 
chamber of the nation. We see around us the 
heads of the Jewish people, and among them 
you can identify the night visitor of the Gali- 
lean teacher, The council have become suspi- 
cious of Jesus. They cannot prove anything 
against him, but they are afraid. They are 
waiting for the officers to bring Jesus in as a 
prisoner. They come without him and the 
court upbraids them. What does Nicodemus 
say? Is Nicodemus going to side with his 
colleagues? 

Ht SPEAKS TO THE POINT. 

What would you expect him to say? That 
he is a believer in Jesus, and that Jesus ig the 
Son of God, and that they also should become 
followers of Jesus? 1 would not like a judge 
upon the bench to preach but to administer 
justice. Nicodemus speaks as a judge. I do 
not ask a merchant if he conducts prayer 
meetings in his office or on the street, but does 
he so conduct his business, especially in times 
of strife, that men shall say, “That man has 
become a son of God’? 

I do not want Nicodemus sitting in the 
council to preach a sermon. He speaks to his 
colleagues and says (as it were in modern 
language): “My lords, have you been acting 
according to law? I protest that you have 
broken and disregarded the safeguards which 
are flung around an innocent man, Behold! 
by your partial judgment you have already 
condemmed him. No evidence has been 
brought against him, Js that the law? T pro- 
test, and as a jlidge of the supreme court I 
fling my shield over the wronged and out- 
raged man’ Well done, Nicodemus! It is 
just what you shopld have said. His col- 
leagues were ten times more impressed than 
if he had made a sensational harangue from 
his high place. 

THE SCHOLAR A FRIEND, 

Once more we nicet Nicodemus. And now, 
gentlemen, if you are still feeling that you 
would like less of the shade and more of the 
open, you get the open at last. We come to 
no private chamber; no high council room; 
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we come to a new space, namely, the hill of 
Calvary on which our Lord was crucified. The 
conspiracy has succeeded, and the_Son of God, 
the greatest prophet God ever sent to Israel, 
and the most perfect man that ever lived, has 
been done to death. His body is hanging 
upon the cross, and I am haunted with terror 
as to what is going to be done with the body 
of my Master. We cannot reverse the deci- 
sion, but oh, it will be the crowning shame of 
all if that body is taken from the cross and 
flung to the dogs, or laid in a felon’s grave 
It would not affect his work, I presume, nor 
his resurrection, but the church would weep 
at the insult. 

Who will bury Christ?Ah, now I grant you 
we want open work; open confession; no 
secret interviews, but brave doing. Who is 
able for it? Oh, I know.. There are the peo- 
ple he raised from the dead; there are the 
lepers he cured; there are the blind men to 
whom he showed the glory of the world; 
there are those whose tears he wiped away— 
hundreds of them. I only want half a dozen 
to take down that poor body and put it in 
some kind of grave and shed some tears over 
it. Not one! Not one! -Ah, well! There 
are the people, the enthusiastic, outspoken, 
buoyant, emotional people; the people that 
pleased you so much. They will come in hun- 


dreds. I have already heard them cry, 
“Hosanna to the Son. of David!” And the 
people? He loved them. He threw in his 


lot with them. Do you understand that he 
could have come to terms with the rulers, 
and that it was because he would not that he 
was sent to the cross? He died. for the peo- 
ple who never had such a friend. We only 
ask the people to bury him. 

It is a chance for a spontaneous exhibition 
of dramatic loyalty. Where are the people? 
Ah, I would lift up my voice today and be- 


seech you not to put too much trust in the . 


people’s loyalty. They are very easily turned. 
It is not that they are deliberately false; it is 
that they are subject to endless, passing emo- 
tions. The people have not always’ stood by 
the leaders; and in the greatest of all in- 
stances the people for whom our Chief Leader 
died, they had not the courage to bury his 
dead body. 

I have some hope still. You believe very 
much in a dramatic profession. You like to 
hear a man stand up and repeat the creed. 
You say, “There is that represenattive Chris- 
tian; he holds the creed and is not ashamed 
of it’ There was a man who stood forward 
and said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” That was a brave confession, 
and any man who can make that confession 
with his mind and his heart together—if he 
can do it honestly, then let him thank God, 
for it has been revealed to him from above. 
The man who can accept Christ as the Son of 
God has got, I thoroughly believe, the secret 
of the universe. He is in the way of life 
everlasting; he is walking in the path of light 
which will lead to the fulness of day. Now, 
where is he? He is the man to bury Christ. 

Ah, friends, you know who it was. You 
know where he was at this moment and why 
he was hidden away. We shall cast no 
stones; we shall say nothing about that brave 
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confessor. It does: not. follow. that because 
man can say the whole Nicene creed that h 
will have courage to suffer for Jesus Chris 
So there is nobody to bury Christ. Ah, yes 
There are two men, and although one was «: 
coward, and it says in the gospel, “He was « 
disciple secretly,’ it does not say that of Nico 
demus. It was Joseph of Arimathea. H> 
was a capitalist, and they are afraid of every 
thing, of every change and movement; terri 
fied of the churches, of the people, of politi 
cians, of their own work. But Joseph come 
now, and Nicodemus comes with him, and— 
oh, beautiful touch of the fine, delicate, sch 
larly nature—Nicodemus brings with him 
hundred weight of myrrh and aloes, so tha 
the fragrance of the spice might be laid on thy 
body of Jesus. They have done him to death 
but Nicodemus lays him in the grave, fra 
grant with his devotion and his affection. 

Now, friends, who is brave? Now, friends 
who is the thorough Christian? Now, who i) 
the loyal type of true gentleman? If when all 
goes well with me some one gives a cheer, ane 
I say, “Thank you, thank you,” every man’: 
approbation helps me, but I do not know wha 
is its value. When everybody forsakes m» 
and my back is to the wall and there is no 
body to help me, and the stones are flung in 
my face, and a man steps out and takes hi: 
place beside me, then I know who is m» 
friend. I don’t care what he has said abou 
me publicly. I don’t care; he speaks now by 
his act in the crisis of my life. At first Nico. 
demus was silent. When. danger gatherev 
around Jesus he rose and spoke. When Jesu; 
was dead this man threw in- his lot with © 
beaten Christ. Is there courage enough if 
you to throw in your lot with a triumphan’ 
and living Christ? Remember, my’ friends 
that riches are a great danger, and your natior 
has been very prosperous of recent years 
Remember that learning is often a hindrane: 
to. faith, and that Jesus reveals to the simply 
that which is often concealed from the wise 
But remember this also: That when thing 
were at the worst with Christ, he was laid te 
rest with fragrance. of love. By whom? B 
the church? No. By the people? No. B: 
those whom he had helped? No. But by 
capitalist of, Jerusalem and one of the repre 
sentative scholars of the day.—The Christian 


Herald. 
The Dandelion 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, 

A Sermon for Children—“He hath made 
ering beautiful in his time.”—Ecclesiaste> 
Every season has its own special beauty 
and at every time of the year there is some- 
thing in nature which specially attracts the 
eye and awakens interest. The object in na- 
ture which is most common and conspicuous 
everywhere in May is the dandelion. In every 
waste piece of ground, and along the edge ot 
the pavements in many of our streets, it is un- 
folding its sunny blossoms. It fringes the 
road that leads to the church, and comes 
timidly up to the very door, where it peep 
out of the chinks of the ‘stone, if the caref 
hand has not weeded it out. 
Many people pass the dandelion by 
heeding it at all; and odes r 
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“contempt as only a troublesome weed, which 
spoils their gardens and makes their paths un- 
tidy, and must therefore be at once destroyed. 
But surely God did nor form in vain this little 
miniature sun, which brings down so much of 
the radiance of the great sun beside our com- 
mon ways. He must have had some wise and 
loving purpose in making it spring up year 
after year, as duly as May comes round, and 
almost forcing it upon our attention. He has 
not left himself without a witness even where 
man is so busy with his own buying and sell- 
ing that there seems no room or time for 
God's things. The heavenly gold of the com- 
‘mon weed growing beside his feet is meant, 
if only for a moment, to-take away his 
thoughts from the engrossing pursuit of earth- 
‘Iv gold, and to bring him back to the simple 
bosom of Nature on which he lay when he 
was a child, and therefore nearer to the heart 
of God. 

There is a beautiful French story of a noble- 
‘man who was imprisoned in a dreary fortress 
because he conspired against the rising power 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. During his lonely 
captivity, a little wild-flower grew up between 
two of the paving-stones in his prison court. 
As he had nothing else to do or think of, it 
attracted his attention. He grew more and 
more interested in watching its growth, and 
many tender thoughts and memories grew 
around it. With touching fondness he called 
it Picciola, his little pet. He was lying ill one 


day when his jailer.told him that the object’ 


of his interest had put forth a flower. The 
prisoner immediately rose from his bed and 
went to see this surprising thing. He was 
lost in admiration of its beauty and fragrance; 
and from that moment a new life came not 
only to his body but also to his soul. For the 
wonderful thought sprang up in his mind that 
God had sent the flower to be a divine teacher 
to him and to tell him of the great love that 
was in the Redeemer’s heart even for the 
guiltiest sinner. Before that he had been a 
cold, sad-hearted sceptic, who had no God and 
no hopes beyond this world; but now life 
acquired a new meaning and purpose to him, 
and he determined to consecrate it to the glory 
of God. 

The little flower grew thicker and bigger till 
the chink between the two paving-stones be- 
came too strait for it, and it was beginning to 
droop and languish. The prisoner, seeing this, 
sent a secret petition to the emperor by the 
hands of the daughter of the jailer, beseech- 
ing to have the paving-stones that threatened 
the life of his pet removed, so that it might 
have room to expand. The young lady pre- 
sented the petition to the Empress Josephine, 

who was so touched by it that she interceded 
herself for the liberty of the captive, and was 
successful. The count, released from prison, 
_ married the young lacy; and long afterwards, 
_ when he died, his widow wore unon her breast 
_ a costly brooch, in which were set the faded 
i remains of the little prison-flower that had 

_ done so much for the soul and body of her 
sband. Thus you see how important a little 
eed springing up from such an unpromising 
il had been. And cannot the dandelion, 
pringing up in the May-time of the year in 
crevices of the pavements of our town, 


give the older ones among you, often it may 
be feeling imprisoned within narrow cares and 
worries, and longing for freedom and enlarge- 
ment, thoughts of God as bright and cheering 
as the Picciola gave to the French count in 
his prison? 

» Now, I want to show you what strange and 
beautiful things there are in the dandelion, to 
teach you what the poet, Lowell, beautifully 
calls “the secret of a weed’s plain heart.” 

The golden head of the dandelion is not 
what you would fancy it to be at first sight, 
a single flower. It is what is called a compo- 
site flower, made up of a great many little 
flowers of the same kind, forming a cluster 
or bouquet. -Each of these separate florets, 
when you examine it by a magnifying-glass, is 
as perfect as if it were the only one. It has 
all the parts for producing seed, just as you 
see in the wild rose or lily. The dandelion 
produces so many flowers in one head, in 
order that it may present a bright showy ap- 
pearance, and so attract insects, which delight 
in brilliant colors, to feed upon the small par- 
ticles of honey which they find at the bottom: 
of each tiny flower-cup, and to carry the 
pollen or fertilizing powder from one to an- 
other, that seeds may be formed. When the 
sun is shining, the flowers of the dandelion 
unfold themselves in his warm rays in all 
their splendor, and look like little suns them- 
selves, and they then are visited by the in- 
sects. But when there is rain, or when the 
evening comes, the dandelion shuts up its 
flowers. to protect their honey from being 
washed away by the showers or the dews. 
And as no insects are abroad at such times, 
the honey is by this wisé plan preserved for 
their use afterwards. That is the reason why 
flowers close up and go to sleep as it is called. 
The dandelion usually opens between six and 
seven o’clock in the morning, and closes about 
the same time in the evening. And this open- 
ing and closing of the flowers has always some 
relation or other to the necessity of guarding 
the honev in them from the rain or the dew, 
or the too great heat of the sun, so that by it 
insects may be tempted to visit them, and 
help in forming the seeds. 

You have noticed that after a while the 
golden flowers of the dandelion disappear. 
The stalks that bore them, which before were 
upright when the flowers were expanded, 
lower themselves and lie close to the ground 
for about twelve days, while the seeds are 
ripening. When the seeds are mature they 
rise up straight agaim; and in place of the 
golden blossoms you see round fluffy balls, 
exceedingly delicate and ghost-like. The poet 
would say that the sun of the golden’blossoms 
had set, and in its stead the pale round moon 
of the feathery seeds was taking up the won- 
drous tale. From every ripe seed springs a 
stalk crowned with a star of down of the 
most delicate texture, formed out of the rudi- 
ments of the ruff or calyx at the back of each 
flower. A breath is sufficient for its disper- 
sion, and,. carried along by the winds of 
heaven, the.seed furnished with this strange 
balloon is scattered abroad over the earth. In 
wet weather the stalks bearing the downy 
heads contract and. cower down among the 
leaves, seeking protection from them. In fine 


weather they rise to their full height; and this 
is a beautiful provision to secure the disper- 
sion of the seed only on dry days, when their 
feathery wings can float them freely upon 
every brceze. You have often, I am sure, 
gathered the ripe stalk of the dandelion, and 
blown away the downy seeds with your breath 
to find out by those that were left behind the 
hour of day. 

Some of you, too, I daresay, continue the 
old custom of splitting the hollow column of 
the stem at the top into four parts, and roll- 
ing them into pale green curls. And the girls 
will still adorn their hair with these graceful 
curls, or make chains of dandelion-beads for 
their necks, by cutting the hollow stems into 
little round bits. 

You notice further that the flower of the 
dandelion crowns a tall naked stem, holding it 
up to the sun, while all the leaves form a 
rosette at the bottom. The plant at once 
sends its blossom straight up from its roots, 
because the blossom is the most important 
part of it. It is this which forms the seed, 
upon which the spreading of the plant and 
the life of the race depend. The life of the 
dandelion is in great danger from the kind 
of situations in which it loves to grow, where 
it is exposed to continual accidents, and man 
himself is always destroying it. The very 
first thing, therefore, that the plant does is to 
form its flower and seed, so that the future 
race may be secure whatever becomes of the 
individual plant; and then it proceeds more 
leisurely to expand and mature its leaves, 
which are for its own welfare, and which be- 
come more luxuriant when the seed is ripened 
and shed. 

Besides this protection from danger, nature 
has given to it another in the bitterness of its 
stem and leaves. These are full of a disagree- 
able milky juice, which prevents most animals 
from eating them. Then, too, there is the 
thick, long, carrot-like root which goes far 
down into the ground, and takes such a firm 
hold of it that it is difficult to pull it up 
entire, This root fixes it so that it cannot be 
easily moved, and furnishes it with a store of 
nourishment sufficient to make it last over 
the drouglit of summer and the frost of win- 
ter, and all the unfavorable conditions of the 
weather, until a suitable time comes for it to 
put forth its leaves and blossoms. This root 
also contains a bitter principle, which is used 
as a valuable medicine by doctors, but which 
most creatures dislike so much that they will 
net touch it. All these numerous precautions 
against the dandelion becoming extinct: all 
these wonderful means for forming and ripen- 
ing and spreading its seed, are surely most re- 
markable proofs of God’s care for this lowly 
weed, and of the importance which attaches to 
it. When we think of them they should teach 
us to value it too, and to try to find out what 
are the wise lessons for which God is so care- 
fully preserving it, and making it come up be- 
fore us year after year as duly as April and 
Maw come round. 

_ How did the dandelion come to be what 
it is? This is a new question which modern 
science teaches us to ask. Until a short time 
ago everybody took it for granted that a dan- 
delion was always a dandelion; had been 


created what it is now, and had never changed 
since its creation. - But a newer and truer 
view of nature has taught us that it has a 
long history of its own. That history leads 
us through a series of wonderful changes. 
The dandelion has been slowly moulded into 
its present shape by the force of circumstances. 
You can trace up its history from the simple 
form of its first flowers, arranged at intervals 
along the stalk, to the existing composite form 
of all its flowers, coiled and compressed into 
one general head; and it bears in its blossoms 
the, traces of its earlier stages. Have you 
ever noticed the little teeth, like those of a 
fine saw, at the end of the yellow strap-shaped 
petals which have given the flower the name 
of dandelion—a French word meaning the 
teeth of a lion? These teeth are always five 
in numbers; and they tell us that each of these 
strap-shaped yellow leaves was once a round 
flower of five petals, like a wild rose or a 
wild apple blossom. The teeth indicate the 
divisions of the old’ parts of the flower. It is 
those curious birth-marks and relics of old 
states left behind in its advancing stages, and 
still preserved in the plant, which invest the 
meanest weed with a fresh and endless inter- 


est. 
- The dandelion belongs to the largest, oldest, 


and most widely diffused order of plants. 
While other orders of plants have died out 
and become mere fossil remains in the rocks, 
thsi order has survived the geological changes 
of many different periods, on account of its 
power of adapting itself to those changes. And’ 
these changes, in their turn, have made it bet- 
ter suited for all the varied soils and climates 
of the earth at the present day. We find mem- 
bers of this order in every part of the globe; 
in places far apart from each other. It is the 
dominant order of vegetable life, the most en- 
tirely successful family of plants. And it is 
found only where man is found, and 
where he dwells or cultivates the soil. 
It follows him wherever he goes—to 
America, Australia, and New Zealand; and 
there in the new home it becomes a silent but 
eloquent reminder of the dear old land he may 
never see again. 

W are so accustomed, as I have said, to 
look upon the’ dandelion as a mean, insig- 
nificant weed which we pass by heedlessly, or 
trample under foot. or root out remorselessly 
from our gardens and streets, that it seems 
very strange to hear it described by all natur- 
alists as a far higher type of plant-life than a 
rose or a lily, than even a cedar, an oak, or 2 
palm. Its flowers are more perfectly formed 
and its type of structure is more highly organ- 
ized than these beautiful flowers and magnifi- 
cent trees. It has a pedigree that goes farthes 
back into the mysterious past than them all: 
it has gotten the latest improvements in flora’ 
structure, as one might say, and is the newes? 
and freshest of all God’s works; that on which 
_he has been working, from the first simple be 
ginning of flowers on the earth until now, te 
achieve the highest.perfection of flower-life 
Think of the honor which God has thus be 
stowed upon a humble wayside weed! Trul) 
he exalts the lowly and gives more abundar 
hovor to that which seems most to lack it! 
_Facts like this give us higher and truer idea 
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of God’s wisdom and love, and enable us to 
understand the full significance of our Sa- 
viour’s words, when he bade us consider the 
lilies, how they grow; not merely look at them 
for a moment, and admire them superficially 
but sit down before them and study them 
deeply, and try to find out what they mean. 
It is these parables of nature that enable us 
to understand the mysteries of grace. Those 
who look up to the heavens, and consider the 
myriads of stars and the vastness of the uni- 
verse, can hardly believe that the great Being 
who made and upholds all these worlds, could 
condescend to dwell upon our little planet, and 
assume the nature of creatures like us, and 
suffer and die for us. But when you consider 
how wonderfully God has formed the common 
wayside weed, and watches over it, and guards 
it on every side against being destroyed, you 
will begin to understand how the same God 
should think it worth his while to save the 
creatures made in his own image by the sac- 
rifice of his own Son. The same hand that 
ministers to the humble needs of the dande- 
lion, ministers to your immortal wants. 

It is told of Luther that, during his great 
controversy with Eck, the learned and _ for- 
midable champion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he had a bunch of flowers in his hand, 
which he kept smelling while his adversary 
was launching his fiercest arguments and de- 
nunciations against him. He got calmness and 
confidence and sweet thoughts of God and of 
heavenly things, from these simple flowers. 
And so that which brings God nearest to you, 
and makes all his ways in providence and 
grace real and true to you—is, next to the 
study of his own word, the study of the hum- 
_ble wild flowers which he has made to grow 
beside your path. 


The Story of Deadtown Purpose 
Meeting 


Mr. Wrong arose to speak, as was his cus- 
tom, but before he could get the words out the 
preacher was- ahead of him. “There are cer- 
tain matters in our city well known to all citi- 
zens, that savor of anything but honesty and 
truth. Till these things are straightened out, 
I want that no one connected in any way with 
them shall either speak or pray in these meet- 
ings. Let us sing “A Charge to Keep Have I.” 
They made the room ring. 

j “Tt is our intention,” said the minister, “to 
have a point and purpose to these Wednesday 
' night meetings, which if rightly managed, have 
in them a greater element of drawing power 
than the church sabbath preaching services. 
I expect to see the church too small to hold all 
those who desire to come to these gatherings. 
and I now announce that next week we will 
have a purpose meeting, the week after a 
praise service, then a promise meeting, then a 
zeal service, followed by a testimony meeting, 
an old folks’ service, a children’s gathering, a 
sowers’ service, and then a reapers’ meeting. 
After these are held I will announce further. 
‘Let us have a moment's silent prayer before 
the benediction.” 
As the members passed out each one was 
nted with a little card on which was neat- 
y printed a description and subject of “The 
rpose Meeting.” Evidently this was the seed 


sowing the next week’s harvest, by one who 
purposed saving Deadtown from any further 
spiritual disgrace—C. H, Yatman. 


_ The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, when he first 
accepted the chair of English Literature at 
Princeton, gave a special course in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and ‘Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. 

One day the conversation drifted to the 
number of knights who composed Arthur’s 
famous Round Table. One of the Seniors 
asked Doctor Van Dyke how many he thought 
there were. “About forty, I think, is the 
number usually conceded,” he replied. 

“T always understood there were fifty,” re- 
monstrated another student. 

“Well, possibly there were,” replied the doc- 
tor, “but then there must have been at least ten 
of the knights constantly on the road engaged 
in their different quests and pleasures around 
King Arthur’s realm.” 

“Oh, yes,” burst forth an _ irrepressible 
Senior, “Arthur’s Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 


“Why Men Stay Away From Church, As 
Told By Themselves,” was the subject of an 
address delivered before a meeting of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church by the 
Rev. Charles E. Walker of Hartwell. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker made an extensive 
canvass of church absentees by mail, asking 
why they stayed away from services. Each 
of those who answered, he said, gave one or 
more of the following excuses: 

1—Work six days and reserve Sunday for 
recreation. 

2—Church members too cold to make him 
feel welcome. 

3—Church members do not show a willing- 
ness to pay debts. 

4—Preachers’ sermons are ancient and un- 
interesting. 

5—Too many hypocrites in the church. 

We do not know the answers made 
by the Rev. Mr. Walker to these five 
explanations. As a non-ecclesiastical publica- 
tion, however, The Journal ventures the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Why not try the recreation of a service 
at church? There is more rest in the right 
kind.of a church than*there is in the best front 
porch that ever was built. . 

2=-Why not try setting an example to the 
cold church members? ‘That’s what they seem 
to need most. 

3—Why blame the church especially because 
some of its members do not pay their debts? 
The church is no worse in that respect, than 
any other human institution. 

4—Why not suggest subjects to the preacher? 
If ke is like the men who make newspapers he 
will welcome them as so much stock in trade. 
Few sermons will be dry if you suggest the 
text. 

5—Why not swell the ranks of the non- 
hypocrites? It cannot possibly be that this 
objection is only a subterfuge. 

These answers are not offered with any 
thought of meeting all the objections that can 
be made to going to church. They are de- 
signed to show merely how fatuous a thing it 
is to excuse your own shortcomings by the 
faults of other’ people—Boston Journal. 
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THE SOIL OF HUMAN HEARTS. 
Matt. 18: 1-23. 

1. Did this parable occur to Jesus at the 
moment or does it represent the results of 
previous study? 

2. What subject was he thinking about 
when he told the story of the Sower? 

3. Whom did he intend the Sower to repre- 
sent? 

4. What did he consider to be the Seed of 
the new life? 

5. What did the different ines of Soil 
represent ? 

6. What determined the ih A vell A Sower, 
the Seed or the Soil? 

7. Who are the wayside hearers of the 
Gospel? 

8. How does Satan destroy the mfluence of 
truth in the lives of men? II Cor. 4: 3, 4, 
11: 18-15. 

9. What are the marks of the stony ground 
- hearers? 

10. When can a man be said to have no 
root in himself? 

11.What are some of the things in our pres- 
ans ee that like thorns choke the word? Luke 

: 14, 

12 Which of these do you think exerts the 
greatest influence? 

13; What is here represented as good 
ground for Gospel sowing? 

14. What is an honest and good heart in an 
unconverted man? 

15, What are the qualities that are essen- 
he usefulness in an individual life? Luke 


STILLING THE TEMPEST AND THE 
SPIRIT OF MAN, 
Mark 5:385—5: 20. 

1. How had Jesus been spending the hours 
of this day? 

2. What does it mean by saying that they 
took him “even as he was?” 

.8. How could he sleep in such a storm? 

4. Were they justified in thinking he did 
not care if they went to the bottom? 

5. What exhibition did he give of the power 
he possessed? 

6. What did he do after he had stilled the 
tempest ? 

7. Why was it wrong for them to be afraid 
under the circumstances? 

8. What impression did this miracle make 
upon them? 

If you had to, how would you answer 

their question? 

10. What ailed this man that had his dwell- 
ing among the tombs? 

11. How did the presence of Jesus effect 
» him? . 

12. What means did Jesus take to relieve 
him? 

13. Why is the story of the swine added? 

14. What were some of the things Jesus did 
for the man? 

15. Why were the people of the country so 
urgent that Jesus should leave them? 

16. What do you think of the man’s re- 
quest and Jesus’ reply? 

17. Do you think he could safely represent 
Jesus? 


AN INEXCUSABLE CRIME. 
Mark 6: 14-29. 
1. What did they think about Jesus in the 
Court of Herod? 

. Why was Herod the only one who 
thought John the Baptist had become incarnate 
in Jesus? 

3. What are some of the ways an accusing 
conscience will effect men? 

4. Why did Herod throw John in prison? 

5. Do you think John was called upon to 
reprove Herod? 

6. What kind of man does this show John 
to have been? 

7. Was Herod a thoroughly bad man? 

8. What. effect did the preaching of John 
have upon him? 

9. What Rind of a woman was his brother 
Philip’s wife? 

10. What were the circumstances that led 
up to the murder of John? 

il What means did Herod use to enter- 


tain his friends? * 


12. Why did he make such a rash promise 
to the daughter of Herodias? 

13. Do you think that Herodias deliberately 
planned the murder of John? 

14. Why did Herod fulfill such a 

15. What would you say was 
cause for the downfall of Herod? 

16. What do you think of him as a man? 


JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
SOCIAL EVIL. 

1. What was the attitude - the authorities 
toward Jesus at this time? 7: 45-52. 

2. What is the significance of the last clause 
of Chap. 7 and the first clause of Chap. 8 when 
joined together? 

8. Where did the early morning of the next 
day find him? 8: 1. 

4, To what lengths did the Scribes and 
Pharisees go in order to find occasion against 
Jesus? 8: 8. 

5. Was there any question about the guilt 
of the woman? 8: 4. 

6. What was the law of Moses to which 
they referred: * Lev. 20 :10, Deu. 22: 28,24. 

7. What consideration did they show for 
her feelings? 8: 8, 4. 

8. Why did they not bring the man to Jesus 
also? J 

9, How did they hope to entangle Jesus? > 

10. What did they expect his answer 
would he? 

11 What were the feeling that led Jesus to 
ignore them? &: 6 

12. When they continued to press him for 
an answer what test did he propose? 

18. Did he mean sin in general or the sin 
of unchastity? &: 7. 

14, Why is the oldest represented as going 
out first? 8 29. 

15, Why were they forced to condemn 
themselves? 

16, Why did Jesus put to her those two 
questions hefore pronouncing absolution? 8: 10. 

17. What does her answer reveal as to her 
own state of mind and heart? 

18. Would such leniency on his part be bes 
encouragement to license ?- 

19. What reason have we for plier 
this woman was reclaimed ? 
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Books Received 


“The Parables of the Kingdom,” by G. 
Campbell Morgan, consists of a series of dis- 
courses on the parables of the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew. Price $1.00. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 

“Bible Outline Studies for Beginners” are 
two little books containing outlines used by 
the Rey. Frank P. Stoddard in his own classes 

. Of youth. -One book treats of the books of 
the Bible, the other takes up the life of Christ. 
Price 10 cents single copy, 10 or more copies 
6-cents each. Frank P. Stoddard, Newburgh, 
New York. 

“Red Top Ranch” is a gay story of a little 
girl’s adventures in Wyoming. Price $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.,°31 West Twenty-third 
street, New York Citv. 

Francis B. Cutler, State S. S. Missionary 
for Michigan, sends us a dainty little calendar 
for 1908, bringing greetings of the American 
Baptist Publishing Society. It also bears a 
Stirring quotation from Lincoln. 

In “Taking Men Alive,” Charles G. Trum- 
bull has adapted his father’s book, “Individual 
Work for Individuals,” to use in- Y. M. C. A. 
classes, adding some new material and com- 
ments of his own. Dr. H. C. Trumbull’s book 
has been considered the best manual on per- 
sonal evangelism ever written. Price, cloth, 60 
cents; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. Young Men’s 

Christian Association Press; 8 West Twenty- 
inth street, New York City. 

‘The United Presbyterian Handbook for 1908 
mntains analyses of the Sunday School Les- 


sons and Prayer Meeting Topics for the mid- 
week church service, and for both Senior and 
Junior Christian Endeavor. Price 5 cents. 


Murdock, Kerr & Co., Inc., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Story of the Gospel Hymns,” by Ira D. San- 
key, is the singer’s own story of telling inci- 


. dents connected with the origin and use of 


Hymns. 


many of the. well-known Gospel 
1680 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Peace Conference and the Bible” is a 
little booklet by C. C. C., discussing the pros- 
pects of world-wide peace. Price 5 cents. 
Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau street, New 
York City. 

“Christianity and the Social Order,” by R. 
J. Campbell, is rather a surprising book in 
which Mr. Campbell avows his allegiance to 
the principles of modern socialism. Price 
$1.50 net. The Macmillan Co., 66 Vifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 

“The New Testament Revised and Trans- 
lated,” by A. S. Worrell. American Baotist 
Publication Society, 1630 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“The Sunday School Teacher's Bible’ is 
one of the National Teacher-Training Insti- 
tute Text Books. Part I is a general intro- 
duction to the Bible, its separate books, its 
history, chronology and geography, its manu- 
scripts and versions, and méthods of studying 
it. Part II is a brief manual of Christian 
doctrine. The chapters are by different au- 
thors. Edited by Rev. H. T. Musselman, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1630 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “Life of Tennygon,” by A. C. Benson, 
is an interesting and sympathetic story of the 
life and work of the late poet laureate. FE. P. 
Dutton & Co., 31 West Twenty-third street, 
New York City. 

“Missions in the Sunday School,” by Martha 
B. Hixson, is generally conceded to be the 
best manual in existence on mission study in 
the Sunday School. Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement, 156 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

“On Holy Ground,” by Wm. L. Worcester, 
is a collection of Bible stories illustrated with 
excellent reproductions of photographs of 
Bible lands. A charming book. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Black Beauty” and “Our Gold Mine at 
Hollyhurst” are two books, in paper cover 
edition, teaching kind treatment of animal? in 
story form. American Humane Education 
Society, 19 Milk street, Boston. 

“Soul Saving” is a volume of revival ser- 
mons by John L. Brandt, aiming to inspire 
Christians to engage in soul-saving, and to 
persuade sinners to accept Christ as their 
saviour. Price $1.00. John L. Brandt, 4528 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The True Method of Tone .Production,” 
by J. Van Broekhoven, is a course of voice 
training, “based on the author’s discovery of 
the physical functions of the vocal organ in 
singing.” Cloth, price $1.50. The H. W. Gray 
Co., New York, sole agents for Novello & 
Company. 
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A $6,800 Church, Seating 224 


L. B. Valk Architectural Co., 499 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Calif., Architects. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEAR LOS ANGELES 


DESCRIPTION. The transept parlor opens into it and seats 
This illustration is one of the new Presby- 40, making 224 seats in full view of platform. 
terian churches near Los Angeles, California, The choir is seated both sides of the plat- 
and is most unique. form in handsome stalls with the organ key 
The walls are rock face random coursed board to the left of the minister, and the organ 
stone. itself is built up over the vestibule and shows 
Single roof, large dormers on roof with full in the church. 
handsome Cathedral glass windows, open tim- This arrangement of the choir, which has 


ber roof, that is, the roof construction all been introduced the past four years, has been 
shows inside. The timbers are stained and taken up with enthusiasm by most choirs. It 
varnished. The windows are all in Cathedral is nothing new, being the way all choirs have 


leaded glass. The pews in plain oak. been seated in Episcopal churches for the past 
The design is one of the most picturesque several hundred years, and for effective wor- 

and built in the most durable manner. ship, effective tone and song there is no ar- 
The plan is on a lot 65x105. rangement equal to it. | 
The audience room is 30x54, and seats 184. Some choirs so accustomed to sitting facing | 
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an audience do not like it, and yet where there 
is one choir who objects there are ten that will 
and do conform to the new arrangement in de- 
}nominational churches. 
Right back of the platform is the beautiful 
}rood screen separating church from the Sun- 
day School. On the Sunday School side are 
hung maps, black boards and pictures, and by 
this screen we obtain a broad opening far more 
than by any sliding or folding doors. 
| The Sunday School has seven classes, which 
shut off from one another. 

The primary department is held in the parlor 
‘transept. 

~The dining room and kitchen are in the 
‘basement under Sunday School, 

This church cost $6,800. 

In frame the cost would be $5,600. to $5,800. 

And is one of the lowest price plans we 
have for this capacity. 


AN IDEAL CHURCH FINANCE SYSTEM. 


Pastors and churches of all denominations 
‘commend in the strongest possible terms “The 
McLean Church Finance System.” They pro- 
nounce it “Ideal” in that it secures as regular 
contributors not only “every member” but also 
the “friends” of the church who attend the 
services. It is pronounced the most business- 
like system known and makes perfect the en- 
velope or pew system in use in the churches. 
It always greatly increases the receipts, and 
usually doubles and even more than doubles 
‘the amount raised by any other plan. 
The author, Rev. C. C. McLean, M. A,, 
D,, is a prominent clergyman of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Chicago, who has 
occupied some of the most important pulpits 
of his denomination in Pensylvania, Florida, 
California and Illinois. In connection with 
his preparation for the pulpit and parish work 
he gave much thought to the perfection of two 
systems, viz: of “Church Work,” which so 
largely increased his congregations and of 
“Finance,” that always more than met all 
financial obligations, as well as paid off the 
church debts. Because of their great suc- 
cess his conference of ministers requested him 
to copyright and publish both systems for the 
‘use of other pastors and churches, This he 
did, and without advertising them, except as 
those who have used the systems have done 
so, the demand soon became so great that it 
was necessary for Dr. McLean to secure help 
to fill the orders, as he could not give the time 


to it. 
Last_year Mr. McLean arranged with De- 
Witt C. Owen, Dixon, Ill, to print and pub- 
lish hereafter these systems. Mr, Owen, as 
blisher, was in a:position to get out the 
Srimted matter himself and advertise in such a 
ee that all the churches could be reached 
_ the opportunity to learn of this suc- 
ra fi system. 

On receipt of a few postage stamps, as men- 
med below, he will mail you samples of lit- 
ature which are used in the system. And 
eis also prepared to print the regular num- 
tr and dated envelopes which nearly all 

irches are now using. 
‘o show the appreciation and great success 
cLean System we conclude this article 
a few of the many hundreds of com- 


mendations which have been voluntarily writ- 
ten to the author. 


Bishop Hurst says: “I cordially unite in the 
endorsement by Bishop Warren, who says: 
‘The best system of conducting church finances 
I have seen is published by Rey. C. C. Mc- 
Lean’ ” 

Bishop Bowman says: “I most heartily en- 
dorse Dr. McLean’s Financial System. It has 
accomplished grand results in the past and is 
much needed throughout the church.” 


Dear Brother: Your financial system is a 
hummer. We put it into operation at South 
Englewood, and the finances were immediately 
in such condition that no further begging was 
necessary. It ought to be introduced in every 
church which has a struggle to bring up finan- 
ces at the end of the year, for it would solve 
the problem, Rev. C. A. Kettry. 


I have used the McLean System for raising 
finances in country, village, town-and city; on 
the Pacific coast and in the Mississippi Valley; 
in every charge I have served since J first be- 
came acquainted with it, and without excep- 
tion the finances have greatly advanced, debts 
have melted away, and not a single deficit has 
ever occurred in the pastor’s salary save once; 
this was on a charge that used the system the 
first year of my pastorate and then it more 
than doubled the estimate. It works in charges 
big and little, rural and metropolitan, any- 
where and everywhere; because the pledges 
may be paid at one time, twice a year, quar- 
terly, monthly or weekly. It is so simple that 
anyone can understand it -at once, and the 
leaflets cost but a trifle. It makes its own 
friends when once it has a chance. 

i. L. Tuompson, 
Rock River Conference. 


These Pd08) vessel CD eet re rf ee? sent 
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LON Seee oe PL Foster's theif, 5.2% obligations to 
Christ and the Church. How does the record 
look in print? 


“Sunday is the Sabbath, Day,” by Nicholas 
T. Whitaker, D. D.,-is a concise and scholar- 
ly discussion of the proper Sabbath day in the 
light of both profane and sacred history. Eaton 
& Mains, New York. Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati. 

J. W. McGarvey, of Lexington, Ky., writes 
that there is a mistake in the church statistics 
on page 254 of the March Exposiror, in re- 
porting the ministers of the Disciples of 
Christ. He says: “The figures come nearer 
representing our gain. I cannot give the exact 
figures,” Tvidently the little “d” somehow got 
into the wrong place. 

We have received the catalogue of the Eas- 
ter music of The Lorenz Publishing Co., Day- 
ton, O. They have a wide range of appro- 
priate music from anthems and choruses to 
primary songs, 

“The Anthem Galaxy” contains a fine col-~ 
lection of anthems for quartet or chorus. 
Price 75 cents single copy; $6.75 net per dozen, 
not prepaid. Adam Geibel Music Co. 1226” 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMMENT ON 
1 CORIN 


THIANS 
ALONE IN THE 
BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INVOLVES QUO- 
TATIONS FROM 
| 290 AUTHORS 


wwe we 


Spurgeon-Simeon 
andlish-Butler, 
Watkinson-Fuller 


Vaughano-Binney 
Parker-Chalmers 
ape eked 

incent-Spencer 

McCheyne-Murray 
Dods-Beet-Cooke 
Cheever-Andrews 

J. Freeman Clarke 
Whateley-Latimer 
Beecher-Channing 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 
WITH SCRIPTURAL 
APPLICATION 
Tennyson 
Sophocles 
Pythagoras 
Augustine 
Longfellow 
Shakespeare 
Cooke-Flavel 
Bacon-Baxter 
Usher-Cotton 
Fuller-Tupper 
South-Johnson 


Plato-Voltaire 
Irving-Raleigh 
Steele-Cawdray 
Séneca-Tacitus 
Milton-Socrates 
Guthrie-Melvill 
Levy-Diogenes 
Burrell-Talmage 


EXEGESIS OR 
EXPOSITION 


Dods-Lias 
Wordsworth 


Cambridge Bible 
Alford-Stanley 
Expesitors Bible 

Biblical Illustrator 
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NOT ONE LIBRARY IN 
A100 COULD PRODUCE 
: VARIED COMMEN 


THE BIBLES 


By James Comper Gray, Geo. M Adams and a Staff “of assistants, is 
tions appear below, but a higher commendation is 
tunity to examine the work for ten days in their own 


ven in the fact that over 325 


This is the only Biblical work or commentary sent free of charge with thy 
[his method of marketing The Biblical Encyclopedia shows on the face « 


The most practical and helpful Biblical work published. 


These claims and the following enthusiastic commendation can be partially 
when you examine the names and subjects in the two pillars. One shows 
value and the other its practical value. Compare the numbers of references 
the subjects from the index with indexes of works costing two, three and f 


much as The Biblical Encyclopedia. 


LOOK AT YOUR LIBRARY! Would it not be much smaller than it © 


books there that would not be there) hy 
given the opportunity to examine them for ro days in your home before purc!) 
This is what others have found after a similar examination. 


What the twelve good men and true, whose portraits appear above, found 


R. S. MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Bap- 
tist Church (2,000 members), New York 
City: “A judicious study of these volumes 
will be EXTREMELY HELPFUL TO 
PREACHERS.” 

Cc. C. McCabe, Bishop Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: “I can commend them to 
ministers everywhere as most valuable. I 
SHALL USE THEM IN PREPARING 
MY SPEECHES AND SERMONS.” 

J. Wilbur Chapman, Sec. Pres. Gen. As- 
sembly’s Committee on Evangelistic Work: 

“T consider it MOST HELPFUL TO 
THE BIBLE STUDENT.” 

George Darsie, The late, was one of the 
three leading men of the Christion or Dis- 
ciple Church: “If one has it, he will want 
it perpetually at his elbow for reference. 
HE WILL NEVER HANDLE A BIBLE 
PASSAGE WITHOUT SEEING WHAT 
IT HAS TO SAY.” 

J. P. Cowan, Moderator of Gen’! Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church: 
“In correct analysis and application; in 
suggestive and illustrative, and also in sys- 
tematic and lucid arrangements, THE 
BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS NO 
EQUAL.” 

J. R. Miller, Editor Presbyterian Board 
Publication. “THEY ARE FULL OF IM- 
PORTANT INFORMATION.” 


WHAT OTHER PROMI 


W. J. Semelroth, Editor The World 
Evangel: “I GIVE THIS SET OF 
BOOKS THE PLACE OF HONOR IN 
MY STUDY.” 

Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secretary Inter- 
national Sunday School Association: “The 
arrangement is exceedingly helpful and 
suggestive.” 

ag H. C. Morrison, M. E. Church 
South, ew Orleans, La.: “I assure you 
that your work will be a benediction to 
Preachers and teachers.” 

R. F. Coyle, Moderator Presbyterian 
ene) Assembly: “Of great, practical val- 
e. 


used them for some time. 


We have over a hundred as enthusiastic commendations from preach / 


Mathews, Bishop U 


ren Church: “IT IS ‘MULTU 
and in an admirably 
practical manner presents an a 
truths and illustrations unequ 
similar work I have seen.” 

P. S. Henson, Tremont Ter 
Mass.: “I have had the Ency 
a little while, but FIND MY 
SULTING IT VERY FR? 
AND ALWAYS WITH PR 

W. F. Mallalieu, Bishop Me 
copal Church: “So far as I h> 
it I approve the method, spi 
ter. It shows a vast amount o 
PAINSTAKING AND Cr 
SCHOLARSHIP.” | 

William Evans, Associate D» | 
Bible Institute: “I know of r 
of its kind that is more—if + 
HELPFUL TO THE ST? 
THE SCRIPTURES.” 

A. C. Hopkins, Moderator 
Assembly Pres. Church in 
books contain much that is ve 
HELPFUL TO A BUSY MI 

Russell H. Conwell, The 
Philadelphia: ‘“Especiall 
ceedingly practical in form, 
EDITED BY ONE WHO K 
PRESENT NEEDS OF THE 
ND THE BIBLICAL STU 
NT MEN FOUND: 

Fred’k D. Power, Pastor Ge 
ial Church, Washington, D. 
the Biblical Encyclopedia a» 
readiest and most efficient he! 
busy pastor who wants thin 
in the briefest possible spa: 
with clearness and completen 
THE BEST WORK KNOW 


A. T. Pierson, Editor “M 
view of the World”: “If y 
more works as helpful as the 
cyclopedia I would like to k» 
to present two sets to the Mo» 


Let me know the ce 


CYCLOPEDIA 


»y the eminent men whose portraits appear above and whose commenda- 
nations purchased The Biblical Encyclopedia only after they had an oppor- 


}mination before paying any money for the work. 
»ve well-known ministers say, to which thousands of purchasers have agreed: 


mul k- OL Dy IN sr TS SCOPE 
{AVE SOME TEXT IN MIND—THIS IS WHAT IT WILL DO FOR 


vill comment (the combined wisdom of the ages being used) on the difficult 
clauses. 2. It will analyze the text into important heads and subdivisions. 3. 
2te some important information on the text from Bible Commentators, or some 
incident from history, secular literature, etc. 4. It illuminates it with a mar- 
ence or quotation. To treat each of the 31,173 texts in the Bible in this four- 
er requires: 
‘FERENCES AND ANNOTATIONS’—over 30,000 of these illuminating, pithy 


JOTATIONS FROM BIBLE COMMENTATORS AND SECULAR LITER- 
—20,000 of these. 

YECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE FACTS”—over 10,o0oo—forming an En- 
| of Illustration. 

CPOSITIONS AND ANALYSES’’—Taking up the verses word by word and 
‘ning the important texts. All this is arranged according to BOOK, CHAP- 
VERSE, and forming a complete study of EVERY SCRIPTURE text. 


mo DIN GLY COMPREHENSIVE 


winthian pillar on the left gives | tains a few selections from the 145 pages 
¢ 200 authors quoted in the com- | of subject indexes of this work. Compare 
that one small book of the Bible. it with indexes of works which have cost 
© private library in a hundred, and | you twice or three times as much. 

ablic libraries could produce these It may be safely said that there is not in 
works on theology shown on the | the English language any other work 
n pillar, and these are only a few | which, within a reasonable compass, fur- 
orks used on a single book of the | nishes so much illustrative material or light 
d that one of the smallest. on the whole Bible as is found in these five 
srinthian pillar on the right con- ° volumes. 

rangement is the same as that of the BIBLICAL MUSEUM, about 50 per cent 
ermanently valuable portions of which have been retained. This was highly 
nded by C. H. Spurgeon. The latest Biblical Literature has been consulted by 
or of the revision to bring it entirely up-to-date, viz: THE EXPOSITOR’S 
HOMILETIC COMMENTARY, CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, PREACHER’S COM- 
RY, PEOPLE’S BIBLE, BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR, and many other works, 
-a library accessible to few. 


E 8 Cc R I A Ed Ab I oO N 


siblical Encyclopedia consists of five volumes, 4,500 pages, 7x9 1-2x1 3-4 in., 
8 pounds. Clearly printed on a laid paper from new plates, bound in heavy 
ckram and so sewed that the volumes will lie open on the study table. 

' USE AND EXAMINE THEM TEN DAYS BEFORE BUYING 

use of your privilege. After considering the most highly commended Biblical 
w published, you can hardly afford to pass it by without an examination. Sign 
t below and the five volumes will be sent you express prepaid. 


R BLANK—AS PER PROPOSITION YOU MAY SEND ME THE BIBLI- 
ICYCLOPEDIA EXPRESS PREPAID. 

TO KEEP THE BOOKS TEN DAYS, USING THEM IN MY STUDY. 

EE TO EITHER RETURN THE BOOKS EXPRESS PREPAID WITHIN TEN 


IR PAY $2.50 WITHIN 30 DAYS AND $2.00 PER MONTH FOR 7 MONTHS 
AFTER, MAKING A TOTAL OF $16.50. 


RESERVE RIGHT TO PAY $14.00 WITHIN 30 DAYS INSTEAD OF THE 
(LY PAYMENTS. 


. BARTON, 


, 106-712 Caxton Bldg., Address..----eseeesereersrererssrcsersnercessnsnsessanensee 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Abstinence ... 
Affliction . 
Atonement 
Ambition 


THE BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AS A WORK OP 
REFERENCE. 
we Sw 
IT CONTAINS 
MORE THAN 145 
PAGES OF CARE- 
FULLY ‘PREPAR- 
ED INDEXES. 
wo 2 
Following are a 
few selections from 


the index, and the 
number ofreferen- 


cea on each subjects 


GENERAL INDEX—APRIL 


All matter not numbered as an illustration is indexed herewith, 


: : Page. Page. ; 
Alcohol trembling, king ..... Se BO Ce ee eee reer Li 315| Prayer meeting department 
Alive forevermore—Watkinson .331/ Ecclesiastical Year—Hallock ...315| Printing, church <....++«+ 
Best of Recent Sermons .......327| Emmanuel! Church clinic, the..303) Pulpit, a novel. .+..ccrssssseee 


Between two bundles of hay ...326)| Entertainment, a clever church, .319 


Boys’ club, small town ........324| Evangelists join forces, famous. 305 . ‘ 
Bute received '...tesicetens 341 | Hard times, “a8 iden det 319 | Raising $500 tor teeta 
Business man, spiritual life of Homage, a scholar’s—Watson .. 334 sider be Bnee Y 
Re PAWIOT icadocaae eee ata sts » Homiletic club, our .......00 301 ae oraainn kare ey now, 
ees CS acon apy eae $22 | Homiletic Department ......... 327 | Rea d ’ 
irculars and letters .......... oa . Vedas ai TAR eS 
Competition, church meeting ...325 Mlustrative Department ee ae ce Sabbath Observance . pipeseres 
Co-operation, possibilities of ...323| Letter, a very searching ....... a Scholar’s homage, a—Watson ... 
Cross of ‘our glorying, the—| Literature campaign, a good ...323) Sermon topics ...+s.sieugerees 
Mabie feor. tk ceccc. 2h icc (332 | LOSSES vee sececeeceeeeeereeeee 304 Singing vs. worship, ...+e+s+:«s! 
Current Anecdotes—Gilbert Men stay at home, why........ 339 | Suggestion, a good. ....+..sseee 
Current Comment ......... Mile of pennies plan, the....... 319} Texts and Topics...«...s.+s+exs 


Dandelion, the—Macmillan .... 
Deadtown purpose meeting 
Death, glorification through 


PMeCOr { tpivkig nas ae rt Se 327 | Prayer sia ches 


Subject Index for Illustrations. 


Figures below refer to illustration numbers, not page numbers. 


No. | No. 7 
Anchor chain too short........ 486 | Heroes ...... Sa raveeivwdaas eke 489 / Prayer, how God answers......) 
Asleep, not dead... .....0s<05 537 | Improvement, progressive....... 515 | Prison, candidate for. ....s+««+8 
Bees went on strike..... PS 492 | Improve or emigrate.........-. 518 Se figee tocge chccteeheewen @ 
SiPAVO GO y G -- Uae sais Danae so 493 | Indian’s two natures, the....... 484 | Ready for the journey~.......++ 
Bridge, the defective........... 485 | Labor, incentive to......6e.ses 492 | Responsibility not divided .... 
Business, knows the..... eee 487 | Law, reverence for. .......+005 §12| Resurrection of the ve ven Oy 
Christ still visible, the risen....534| Life, the gates to..,......++.+.526| Rise, his friends shall.........s 


Christ’s death voluntary.... 


Colored preacher’s sons.......- 517 | Lord’s day, hygienic value of.. 

Colonization, God’s method of..527| Love ......-seseeeeeeeeees 

MSOUADIAN RS aie wis ain's cm ahah = »<52h {i Love, ‘childisity ..2. then ewsse Seeing the Lord... 
Criticising her Saviour......... 4814 Martyr, the Roman, :........55 Self-sacrifice ...4.5 
Cross, the meaning of the...... 495"| Meditation \s.<2n5 «husks ssa eas 

Death starting for home....... 529} Mercies, mixed ....+seeseeeess Spirits, 


Drummond’s parable on prayer..478 | Migrant, man is a nt . 
Easter inquirers, three early....522| Monument, Governor Hogg’s...502| Sunday picnic, R, L, Stevensom 


Easter, the spirit of............ 533 | Nightingale and the frogs... y 520) amd ssssceeseeceeeenesveneee 
Faith, -proved his... -<i..n-0ss¢ 488 | No hand guided the train...... 494] Telling others ....c.cetede seen 
Flower, a new everlasting...... 531 | Obstacles, overcoming ......... 504} Truth, childish ....... ove eee 
RULE CRSOGS muss’ eis cade nied 508 | Of such is the kingdom........ 497 | Truth, to a crowd, telling the... 
Forgiving the brethern......... 477 | Parental control............08: 483 | Victory ours, our captain's, ...+ 

AECRCOE WERIGT oy ciencap sede 507| Peace, the loss of........... 5.500 | Violets, origin of....s.ss.sueey 
Guidance lacking ............. 494/| Poisoned eyes 2.2.2... .0ee0e ue 4784 Vision changed by sin........4 
Good brought out of evil..... 487 | Prayer, answered ...........445 491 Whitman's brain lost.......... 
Flan fickad 2s a senna vncad ee 477' Prayer, a pansy’s ......+...4..506 


Scripture Texts, Illustrated by Books. Pages 307 to 318 ‘ 


Figures below refer to illustration numbers, not page numbers, 


No. No. 
Ee oF en 483 ON 3 SE wv wines eas 481 
Bt FE ae oe 491 Che $240 . ncwences 480 
SOR RVOR Re als sais as.5,5 481 as CE. Be ee ee 491 
NOPE MER a's c<5 L 93 «486 ne ee) eer 489 
Wier BST R  in t a 491 Acts 10:24-31-32 ..,.491 
MAGE. <0 44 1c. Ns cans 480 | Acts 17:3 ....... ...489 
Matt) 12 iS7> ae Fe iss MOS | Role SBadl” .celeer es 486 
Marke, 14:90. cnc nny a MSO) | ROM 1130. a.ve wee ASS 
Mark. 25:31, 0. cy wnes48L P Rom. 1998 © cen ia ou 48S 
Lasket23:34 wits 05% 480 ' Rom. 15:1 ........:485 
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Pledge, the weekly 
Pointed Parables—Mitchell ....310 | Unusual 
«vi Wana ehite tae 304/| Washer-woman’s song, the...... 


.523 | Little things, the value of...... 


No. 

a Con. 2:19 ies s ++. 485 
Gal. $287 atin «ae 484 
Gal 633 9. .cknae «4485 
a wawe 404 


Eph. 4:22, 2 
5:2 


Eph, 5:2 .. 

2 Tim, 1:10 .....+4.488 
Fob. 920° <vs4 can cves Gee 
Feb. 3339 oan wown4OS 
Heb. 4:15 


weeny ya AB? 


+ Heb. S27 vnasenee 0488 


am 


Quotable Poetry ....0.3 60s e004 


Text that excited comment, a... 
Tithing «...... z 


tee 


Pages 307 to 318 


Sabbath, Dr. Paton and the...+ 
Saved others, he....ccseeer esse 
Saving others-—~saving 


Sermon a mile long.. 
S good and evil,.. 
Submission to God... ..e.ssceee 
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FOURTH EDITION "ir'simonuns 


fe ® BRE 


“Will be a great stimulus to evan- 
gelistic effort.’ 


2 833 


Rev. W. O. Conrap, 
Rollstone Cong. Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


One Hundred 
ee Revival Sermons 
=s=-.| and Outlines 


: Including Sermons of the Fathers 
oeadage~ Macaca o. and Reformers from the days 


i Seeking. 
pter, In the Clutches of—Brough- 


oe eter of the Early Church to the 


- ives wr . 
vog Dnconverted, Calo the Baxter present-day Evangelists. 


Uttermost, To the—Dawson ... 


é 


COMPILED BY 


Freperick M. Barton 


AIDED BY THE SUGGESTIONS OF 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 

cCABE, Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church. DAN F. BRADLEY, Congregational Church, Cleveland, O. 
HALLOCK, Brick Presby. Church, Rochester, | CHARLES F REDERICK GOSS, Author and Presbyterian 
nike Pastor. 

R. LUNN, First Reformed Church, Schenectady, | W..G. MOOREHEAD, Xenia Theological Seminary. 
ry. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, General Assembly Committee 
. COWAN, United Presbyterian Church. on Evangelistic Work. 

MORRISON, Bishop M. E. Church South. S. G. AYERS, Drew Theological Seminary. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


M 
ty! 
Y 


The greatly reduced fac-simile of the subject index, may not convey much 
of an impression of its value—but hidden in it are Classics, like Christlieb’s 
“Tet me alone or the great God in the hands of man,” and Hugh MacMillan’s 
evangelistic sermon for children, “Ribband of Blue.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


__ This book is 100 pages larger than we intended it, but we are going to list 
it at $2.50, postpaid, but with a view of aiding pastors in the present evangel- 


istic campaign for the next 30 days we are going to make a special price of 
$2.00, postpaid. And you need not pay for it until you receive the book, and are 
Satisfied with it. 


ORDER BLANK. 
Send me postpaid on approval, “One hundred “Revival Sermons and Out- 
lines.” If satisfied with it I will remit $2.00 on receipt of same, if not I agree 
_ to return it postpaid at once. 
- Name .... pags AN oe Eee 
et kes Et a eee oro <4 eerie ae etic welvap ake arash eID, 
F. M. BARTON, Publisher, Caxton Building, CLEVELAND, O. 


HAVE YOU BOOKS YOU DON’T NEED 


WE WILL BUY THEM. 


HAVE WE BOOKS YOU DO NEED o 


WE WILL. SELL THEM PRR 


And at a Lower Price than can be had Elsewhere. 


To prove this assertion we ask you to send for our second-hand book catalog issued 
monthly and sent to any address for the asking. Ministers who desire to buy where they 
can buy the cheapest will profit much by having their names on our mailing list to receive 
our “Monthly Bulletins’ of Theological Books. : 

Send us a list of your “‘wants."" We have Over 10,000 second-hand books, and may 
have what you want. If not, we will do our best to get it for you. 

Our best advertisement is a pleased customer, one who gets prompt service and satis- 
factory prices. Give us a trial order, is all we ask. We know we can save you on all your 
book purchases, whether for new or second-hand books. 

Our March-April list is now ready—do you want it? 


A Partial List of our Unusual Bargains in Books 
Compare Prices We can save you from 33'; to 75% 
All books new and guaranteed in perfect condition 
Pub. Price Our Price 


Author 3 ‘ Title Postpaid 
Hodges, Bradford, etc...Christ and the Church .................... $1.50 $ .50 
arrell; Depo... 2<2 saKor Christ's. Grownit oyataes so on cess a5 1.50 .73 
no ee En eee (God and the People. 2-20~ acs +< oka ak 1.50 su 
a Sy eee Spit objthe Age. 4 iw. 7 tee ee 1.50 75 
Surtell. 2s ).. . oss Sans The Morning Cometh ................... 1.25 oat 
Bubs, Dy). pee eo SSonden-Passienal 22. coco. sath oe See eins oe 1.50 -75 
vs el eee Gospel and Gladness. - .. 2... 2.50. 5505--5- 1.25 “wae 
Drummond, R. J........ Raites):Perplesrities <<. occ0s0s. a s35 2505 -~ 1.50 Kaw 
Robertson, J. D......... The Holy Spirit and Christian Service. .... 1.50 a 
Pentecost, G: F...-....- The Birth and Boyhood of Jesus.......... 1.75 <oes 
Maclaren, Alex.........- The) Last - Shedves-6 220, sags ascents 1.50 nate 
Maclaren, Alex. .......-.2 After the Resurrection. .~.......2..0.0.625. mya; afeee" 
Spurgeon, C. H. ........ Commenting and Commentaries .......... 1.00 ise 
SS Re CR eee The Young Convert’s Problems ........... 79 35 
eee Fe. ae os = Sewer EteaAty StS SoS Sn, . s0 cae ss Sara ees -50. wes 
Seu less BE” See gor Seven’ fardimal Virtues... . <4 0.2.5. gaccu~ ne -75 an 
Stalker) fo Bi es. c ee The Two St. Johns of the New Testament. .... 
cyan nerts Ma Po old Gy City “FemplegSermons. . >. 4 si. Siskek oes 1.00 -60 
Bayne, Peter...........- Testimony of Christ to Christianity ....... .75 ee 
Rothe, Roce wasecs a6 Sill’ Hoare Sr Sees oes OR ae 2.00 75 
Parker; Jostae sess sed mee Every’ Morning =~... <. ....2 exis MSCS 1.50 _.60 
Bacon, BAW ASS. - 22. Sermon on the Mount ...........2........ ee oe 
Mosrty y D&S. sh.5<2u- The Rise of the New Testament........... ae 7%. 
Revle> 30 Boone nee On Holy Scripture and Criticism........... = tag eons 
iSGedwin, Belin c<tes<<0r A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul......... Peal ee 
133 OR ae Seer ae es, Seven Sorts of Sunday Evening Services .... 1.00 ~ -50 
Bayliss. 2. Rs. 955 90% The Gipsy Smith Mission in Ameri¢a...... aS. os 
Slaw, tastes) as <%= aa sos VISION GHG, DERSICES Sc. 4S peuees URE nn « 75 -55 
Poster, Fock «inns an .....Christian Life and Theology ......... op in ~56 
oan! £ SSceut sss -++».Best Thoughts of Best Thinkers........... 3.00 .9& 
Gordon, S. D...... sov~.- Quiet Falke ob Powers... 4825453 .75 .36 
Patterson, Alex.......... Broader Bible Study. .... <<< <. sen» sees ceux -75 ob 
Watters aM <i> cis so A Young Man’s Religion and his Father's 

Faith... 4. ch at's sues Sa aee ieirae aS om 75 be 
oo OST RA er Paul, the Man, the Missionary and the 

PE RCN SAN 5 ants ony ade oh pint wns ine .8f 
Gibson, J. M.......2.- -- Devotional Use of the Scriptures........... .75 4 
Harland, Marion........ moment tao. Fomor. soc .ci ck hats See wane 1.50 . 68 
Abbott, Jacob........... ‘bhe'Young Christian 06.0 265 i sok. cand 2.00 i 
Maske, A. Ko oes d.wisians Bbyths. of 1stgAhs ose 06 tue 4, de eee 1.50 -& 
Uiliordl Grieg aks Cente Christian Charity in the Ancient Church... 2.50 bps 
‘Trstam, Tk Bos sone Land of Pi oars oss) < .oatac kt pee 2.50 ay 


W. P. BLESSING, Mgr., 192 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, I 


